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CHAPTER IX. OLIMPIA COLONNA, 


Saxon TREFALDEN did not fall in love at first 
sight, as Palamon fell in love with Emelie, walk- 
ing in the garden “full of braunches grene.” His 
heart beat none the faster, his cheek grew none 
the brighter, nor the paler, for that stolen con- 
templation. Nothing of the kind. He only 


admired her—admired her, and wondered at her, | § 


and delighted to look upon her ; just as he would 
have admired, and wondered at, and looked upon 
a gorgeous sunrise among his own native Alps, 
or a splendid meteor in a summer sky. He did 
not attempt to analyse her features. He could 
not have described her to save his life. He had 
no idea whether her wondrous eyes were brown 
or black ; or whether it was to them, or to the 
perfect mouth beneath, that her smile owed the 
magic of its sweetness, He had not the faintest 
suspicion that her hair was of the same hue and 
texture as the world-famed locks of Lucrezia 
Borgia; he only saw that it was tossed back 
from her brow like a cloud of burnt gold, crisp 
and wavy, and gathered into a coronet that a 
queen might have envied. He knew not how 
scornfully her lip could curl, and her delicate 
nostrils quiver ; but he could not help seeing that 
there was something haughty in the very un- 
dulations of her tail and slender form, and some- 
thing imperial in the character of her beauty. 
In short, Saxon was no connoisseur of female 
loveliness. The women of the Grisons are 
among the homeliest of their race, and till now 
he had seen no others. A really graceful, 
handsome, highly-bred woman was a phenomenon 
in his eyes, and he looked upon her with much the 
same kind of delightful awe that one experiences 
on first beholding the sea, or the southern stars. 
Indeed, had Mademoiselle Colonna been only a 
fine portrait by Titian, or a marble divinity by 
Phidias, he could hardly have admired her with 
a more dispassionate and simple wonder. 
Presently Mr. Trefalden came back to his 
breakfast, leaving Signor Colonna and his 
daughter to theirs. He resumed his seat in 
silence. He looked grave. He pushed his plate 
aside with the air of one whose thoughts are too 





busy for hunger. Then he looked at Saxon; 
but Saxon’s eyes were wandering to the further 
end of the salon, and he knew nothing of the 
close and serious scrutiny to which he was 
being subjected. The young man would, perhaps, 
have been somewhat startled had he surprised 
that expression upon his cousin’s face; and 
even more puzzled than startled by the strange, 
flitting, cynical smile into which it gradually 
faded. 

* Come, Saxon,” said Mr. Trefalden, “ we must 
finish this bottle of Chateau Margaux before we 
» aad 

Saxon shook his head. 
“ You have had only one glass,” remonstrated 
his cousin. 

“Thank you, I do not wish for more.” 

“Then you don’t really like it, after all ?” 

“Yes Ido; but I am no longer thirsty. See’ 
—I have almost emptied the water-bottle.” 

Mr. Trefalden shrugged his shoulders. 

“We are told,” said he, “that primeval man 
passed through three preliminary stages before 
he reached the era of civilisation—namely, the 
stone period, the iron period, and the bronze. 
You, my dear Saxon, are still in the stone period ; 
and Heaven only knows how long you might 
have stayed there, if I had not come to your aid! 
It is my mission to civilise you.” 

Saxon laughed aloud. It was his way to laugh 
on the smallest provocation, like a joyous child ; 
which, in Mr. Trefalden’s eyes, was another 
proof of barbarianism. 

“‘Civilise me as much as you please, cousin 
William,” he said; “but don’t ask me to drink 
without thirst, or eat without hunger.” 

Mr. Trefalden glanced uneasily towards the 
other table, where the father and daughter were 
breakfasting side by side, and conversing softly 
in Italian. Perhaps he did not wish them to 
hear Saxon call him “cousin.” At all events, he 
rose abruptly, and said : 

“ Come—shall we smoke a cigar in the garden 
before starting ?” 

But just as they were leaving the room, 
Mademoiselle Colonna rose and followed them. 

“Mr. Trefalden,” she said, eagerly. “ Mr. 
Trefalden—we found letters awaiting us at this. 
place, one of which demands an immediate 
answer. This answer must be conveyed to a. 
certain spot, by a trusty messenger. It may not, 
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Can you help me? Do you know of any person 
whom it, would be safe to employ ?” 

“Tndeed I do not,” replied the lawyer. “I 
am as great a stranger in Reichenau as your-| 
self. Perhaps, however, the landlord can tell | 
SS ek 

“No, no,” interrupted she. “It would not be 
prudent to consult him.” 

“Then I fear I am powerless.” 

“Tt—it is not very far,” hesitated the lady. 
“He would only have to go about a mile beyond 
Thusis, on the Splugen road.” 

“Tf I were not a man of law, Mademoiselle 
Colonna,” said Mr. Trefalden, with his blandest | 
smile, “I would myself volunteer to be your 
envoy ; but——” 

“But you have given us your name, Mr. Tre- 
falden, arid can do no more. I understand that. 
I understood it from the first. I am only sorry 
to have troubled you.” 

“Tndeed you have not troubled me. 
regret that I cannot be of more service.” 

Wherewith Mr. Trefalden bowed to Mademoi- 
selle Colonna, made a sign to his cousin to 
follow him, and left the room. But Saxon lin- 
gered, blushing and irresolute, and turned to the 
lady instead. 

“T can take the letter,” he said, shyly. 

Mademoiselle Colonna paused, looked straight 
into his eyes, and said: 

“Tt is an important letter. Can I trust 
you ?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“Can I rely upon you to give it into no other 
hands than those of the person whom I shall 
describe to you?” 

“ Yes.” " 

“Tf any one else should try to take it from you, 
what would you do ?” 

“Ifa man tried to take it from me by force,” 
oo Saxon, laughingly, “I should knock him 
down,’ 

“But if he were stronger than you ; or if there 
were several ?” 

He stopped to consider. 

“{—I think I should take it out as if I were 
going to give it up,” said he, “and I would 
swallow it.” 

“ Good.” 

Mademoiselle Colonna paused again, and 
again looked at him steadfastly. 

“Did you hear all that I said about this 
letter just now to Mr. Trefalden ?” she said. 

“Every word of it.” 

“You know that you must not repeat it ?” 

*T suppose so.” 

“ And you know that to convey this letter may 
be—though it is very unlikely—a service of some 
little danger ?” 

“T did not know that; but I knew it was a 
service of responsibility.” 

“Well, then, are you equally willing to/| 
go? 

“Of course. Why not?” | 


for various reasons, be sent through the post. | 


I only 





Mademoiselle Colonna smiled, but somewhat 
doubtfully. 

“T do not doubt your courage,” she said ; 
* but how am I to know that you will not betray 
my confidence ?” 

Saxon coloured up to the roots of his hair, and 


” 


| drew back a step. 


“You must not give me the letter,” said he, 
“if you are afraid to trust me. I can only pro- 
mise to deliver it, and be silent.” 

Signor Colonna rose suddenly, and joined them. 
He had his purse in his hand. 

“ Will you swear this, young man ?” he asked. 
* Will you swear this ?” 

“No,” said Saxon, proudly, “I will not swear 
it. It is forbidden to take God’s name for trifles. 
I will give you my word of honour, but I will not 
take an oath.” 

“Humph! what reward do you expect ?” 

“Reward? What do you mean?” 

Will twenty francs satisfy you ?” 

Saxon drew back another step. He looked 
from Signor Colonna to his daughter, and from 
the lady’s face to the gentleman’s. 

* Money !” he faltered. “ You offer me money?” 

“Ts it not enough ?” 

Barbarian as he was, Saxon was quite suffi- 
ciently civilised to writhe under the sting of this 
affront. The tears started to his honest eyes. 
It was the first humiliation he had known in his 
life, and he felt it bitterly. . 

“T did not offer to carry your letter for hire,” 
said he, in a hurried, quivering voice. “I would 
have gone twice the distance to—to please and 
serve the lady. Good morning.” 

And, turning abruptly on his heel, the young 
man strode out of the room. 

“Oh, stay, monsieur, one moment—one mo- 
ment only!” cried Mademoiselle Colonna. 

But he was already gone. ~ 

* What is this? Who is he? What does it 
all mean ®” asked Signor Colonna, impatiently. 

“Tt means that we have committed a grievous 
error,” replied his daughter. “He is a gentle- 
man—a gentleman, and I took him for acommon 
guide! But see, there he goes, through the 
garden gate—go to him; pray go to him, and 
apologise in my name and your own.” 

“But, my child,” said the Italian, nervously, 
“how can you be sure——” 

“Tam sure. I see it all now—I ought to have 
seen it from the first. But look yonder, and con- 
vince yourself! Mr. Trefalden has taken his 
arm—they go down through the trees! Pray 
go—go at once, or you will be too late!” 

Signor Colonna snatched up his hat and went 
at once; but he was too late for all that. The 
garden was avery perplexing place. It belonged, 
not to the hotel, but to the Chateau Planta close 
by, and was entered by a large iron gate, some 


‘few yards down the road. It was laid out ona 


little picturesque peninsula just at the junction 
of the Hinter and Vorder Rhines, and was 
traversed by all kinds of winding walks, some of 
which led down to the water-side, some up to 
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shady nooks, or hidden summer-houses, or open 
lawns fragrant with violets, and musical with 
ever-playing fountains. Up and down, in and 
out of these paths, Signor Colonna wandered for 
nearly half an hour without meeting a living soul, 
or hearing any sound but the rushing of the 
rivers and the echoes of his own steps on the 
gravel. Saxon and his cousin had disappeared 
as utterly as if the green sward had opened and 
swallowed them, or the grey Rhine had swept 
them away in its eddying current. 


CHAPTER X. MENTOR TAKES TELEMACHUS 
IN HAND. 


Pastor Martin never closed his eyes in sleep 
that night after William T'refalden paid his first 
visit at the Chateau Rotzberg. His anxieties 
had been increasing and multiplying of late, and 
this event brought them en masse to the surface. 
He scarcely knew whether to feel relieved or 
embarrassed by the arrival of his London kins- 
man. Harassed as his mind had been for some 
time past, he yet dreaded to lay the source of his 
troubles before an arbiter who might tell him 
that he had acted unwisely. Yet here was the 
arbiter, dropped, as it were, from the clouds ; and, 
be his verdict what it might, the story of Saxon’s 
education could not be withheld from him. The 
good priest shrunk from this confession. It was 
true that he had done all for the best. It was 
also true that he would have given. his own life 
to make that boy a good and happy man. And 
yet—and yet there remained the fatal possibility 
which had so haunted him during these last few 
months. His own judgment might all this time 
have been at fault; and the fair edifice which he 
had been building up with such love and devotion 
for the last twenty years or more, might, after 
all, have its foundations in the sand. This was a 
terrible thought, and so hard to bear that the 
pastor made up his mind to go down to Reichenau 
early in the morning, and talk the whole matter 
over with William Trefalden before he and Saxon 
should have started for Chur. When the morn- 
ing came, however, a goat was. missing from the 
flock. This mischance threw all the farm-work 
out of its daily course, so that the pastor started 
a good half-hour too late, quite expecting to find 
them both gone by the time he reached the 
Adier. 

In the mean while, Saxon had overtaken his 
cousin in the garden of the Chateau Planta. 

“Well,” said Mr. Trefalden, “I began to 
think you were never coming. Take a cigar ?” 

Saxon shook his head. 

“J don’t smoke, thank you,” said he, hurriedly. 
“This way.” 

Mr. Trefalden noted the flush upon his cheek, 
and the agitation of his mamner, and followed in 
silence. 

The young man plunged down a labyrinth of 
narrow side-walks, till they came to one that 
sloped to the water-side. At the bottom of this 
slope, only a wire fence and a slip of gravelly 





bank lay between them and the river. A covered 
bridge spanned the stream a few yards higher up, 
and beyond the bridge lay the meadows and the 
mountains. Saxon, without deigning to touch 
the wire with his hand, sprang lightly over. Mr. 
Trefalden, less lightly, and more leisurely, fol- 
lowed his example. In a few minutes more, 
they had both passed through the gloom of the 
covered bridge, and emerged into the sunshine 
beyond. Saxon at once struck across the road, 
and took the field-path opposite. 

“Ts this the way to Chur?” asked Mr. 
Trefalden, somewhat abruptly. 

Saxon started, and stopped. 

“No, indeed,” he replied. “I—I had forgotten. 
We must turn back.” 

“Not till I have finished my cigar. See— 
here is a shady nook, and an old pine-trunk, that 
looks as if it had been felled on purpose. Letus 
sit and chat quietly for half an hour.” 

With all my heart,” said Saxon. So they sat 
down side by side, far enough out of sight or 
hearing of the garden, in which Signor Colonna 
was searching for them on the opposite side of 
the river. 

“By the way, Saxon, what kept you so long, 
just now ?” said Mr. Trefalden. “Were you 
flirting with the fair Olimpia?” 

Saxon’s face was scarlet in an instant. 

“I—I offered to carry her letter,” he replied, 
confusedly. 

“The deuce you did! And she declined ?” 

She misunderstood me.” 

*T am heartily glad of it. I would not have 
had you mixed up in any of the Colonna intrigues 
for a trifle. In what way did she misunderstand 
you?” 

Saxon bit his lip, and the colour which had 
nearly faded from his face came back again. 

“She thought I wanted to be paid for going,” 
he said, reluctantly. 

** Offered you money, in short ?” 

Yes—that is, her father did so.” 

* And what did you say ?” 

“T hardly know. I was greatly vexed—more 
vexed, perhaps, than I ought to have been. I 
left them, at all events, and here Iam.” 

“ Without the letter, I trust ?” 

* Without the letter.” 

There was a brief silence. Mr. Trefalden looked 
down, thoughtfully, and a faint smile flitted 
over his face. Saxon did not see it. His thoughts 
were busy elsewhere, and his eyes were also bent 
upon the ground, 

“T am sorry you don’t join me in a cigar,” 
said Mr. Trefalden. “Smoking is a social art, 
and you should acquire it.” 

“The art is easy enough,” said Saxon: “It 
is the taste for it which is difficult of acquisi- 
tion.” 

“Then you have tried?” 

ce Yes.” 

“ And it made you giddy ?” 

“ Not at all; but .t gave me no pleasure.” 

“That was because you did not persevere long 
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enough to experience the delicious dreaminess 
that... .” 

“T have no desire to feel dreamy,” interrupted 
Saxon. “I should detest any sensation that left 
my mind less active than usual. I had as soon 
put on fetters.” 

Mr. Trefalden laughed that low, pleasant 
laugh of his, and stretched himself at full length 
on the grass. 

“There are fetters, and fetters,” said he. 
“ Fetters of gold, and fetters of flowers, as well 
as fetters of vulgar iron.” 

“ Heaven forbid that I should ever know any 
of the three,” observed Saxon, gravely. 

“You have this very day been in danger of 
the two last,” replied Mr. Trefalden. 

“Cousin, you are jesting.” 

“Cousin, I am doing nothing of the kind.” 

Saxon’s blue eyes opened in amazement. 

“What can you mean ?” said he. 

“T will tell you. But you must promise to 
listen patiently, for my explanation involves 
some amount of detail.” 

Saxon bent his head, and the lawyer, puffing 
lazily at his cigar from time to time, continued. 

“The Colonna family,” said he, “is, as of 
course you know already, one of the oldest and 
noblest of the princely Roman houses. Giulio 
Colonna, whom you saw just now at the Adler, 
is a scion of the stock. He has been an enthu- 
siast all his life. In his youth he married for 
love ; and, for the last twenty or thirty years, has 
devoted himself, heart and soul, to Italian 
politics. He has written more pamphlets, and 
ripened more plots, than any man in Europe. 
He is at the bottom of every Italian conspiracy. 
He is at the head of every secret society that has 
Italian unity for its object. He is, in short, a 
born agitator; and his daughter is as fanatical 
as himself. As you saw them just now, so they 
are always. He with his head full of plots, and 
his pockets full of pamphlets—she exercising all 
her woman’s wit and energy to enlist or utilise 
an ally.” 

“T understand. now what she meant by the 
* good cause,’ ” observed Saxon, thoughtfully. 

* Ay, that’s the hackneyed phrase.” 

Saxon looked up. 

“ But it is a good cause,” said he. 
liberty of her country.” 

Mr. Trefalden shrugged his shoulders. 

“Yes, yes, of course it is,” he replied; “ but 
one gets weary of this pamphleteering and plot- 
ting. Fighting is one thing, Saxon, and in- 
triguing, another. Besides, I hate a female 
politician.” 

“She is very beautiful,” said Saxon. 

“She is beautiful, and brilliant, and very fasci- 
nating; and she knows how to employ her 
power, too. Those eyes of Olimpia Colonna’s 
have raised more volunteers for Italy than all 
her father’s pamphlets. Confess now, would you 
have been so ready to carry that letter this 
morning, if the lady had worn blue spectacles 
and a front ?” 


“Tt is the 





“T cannot tell; but I fear not,” replied the 
young man, laughingly. ‘ But what has this to 
do with the fetters ?” 

“Everything. Granted, now, that the fair 
signora had known you were my cousin . . .” 

“TI suppose she took me for your servant,” in- 
terposed Saxon, somewhat bitterly. 

“—and that you had really taken charge of 
that paper grenade,” continued Mr. Trefalden, 
“can you not guess what the results might have 
been? Well, I can. She would not have offered 
you money—not a sou—but she would have 
smiled upon you, and given you her hand at part- 
ing; and you would probably have kissed it as if 
she had been an empress, and worshipped her as 
if she were a divinity; and your head, my dear 
Saxon, would have been as irretrievably turned 
as the heads of the false prophets in Dante’s 
seventh circle.” 

“No, that it would not,” said Saxon, hastily, 
with his face all on fire again at the supposition. 
* And besides, the false prophets were in the 
eighth circle, cousin—the place, you know, called 
Malebolge.” 

“True—the eighth. Thank you. Then you 
would have placed the grenade in whichever 
pocket lay nearest to the place where your heart 
used to be; and you would have gone to the 
world’s end as readily as to Thusis; and have 
been abjectly happy to wear Mademoiselle 
Colonna’s fetters of flowers for the rest of your 
natural life.” 

“Nay, but indeed... .” 

“So much for the flowers,” interrupted Mr. 
Trefalden. ‘ Now for the iron. Once embarked 
in this ‘ good cause,’ there would have been no 
hope for you in the future. In less than a month, 
you would have been affiliated to some secret so- 
ciety. Dwelling as you do on the high road to 
Italy, you would have been appointed to alt 
kinds of dangerous services ; and the result of 
the whole affair would have been an Austrian 
dungeon, whence not even Santa Olimpia herself 
would have power to extricate you.” ; 

“A very pleasant picture, and very well 
painted,” said Saxon, with an angry quiver of 
the lip, “but an error, cousin, from beginning to 
end. I should have devoted myself neither to 
the lady nor the cause; so your argument falls 
to the ground, and the fetters along with it.” 

Mr. Trefalden had too much tact to pursue 
the conversation further, so he changed the 
subject. 

* Are you fond of music?” he asked. 

* Passionately.” 

**Do you play any instrument ?” 

“T play a little on our chapel organ, but very 
badly.” 

“ By ear, I suppose ?” 

“Not entirely. My father learned music at 
Geneva in his youth; and all that he knows he 
has taught me.” 

“ Which, I suppose,” said Mr. Trefalden, “is 
just enough to make you wish it were more ?” 

“ Precisely.” 
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“ Have you a good organ at the chapel ?” 

“No, a wretched thing. It is very small, very 
old, and sadly out of repair. Two of the stops 
are quite useless, and there are but five alto- 
gether.” 

“ A wretched thing, indeed! 
new one?” 

“T fear not. Perhaps when Count Planta 
comes back from Italy he may give us one. My 
father means to mention it to him, at all events ; 
but then the count is always either in Naples or 
Paris. He may not come to Reichenau for the 
next three or four years.” 

* And in the mean while,” said Mr. Trefalden, 
“the organ may die of old age, and become 
altogether dumb.” 

* Quite true,” replied Saxon, with a sigh. 

Mr. Trefalden glanced at him sharply, and a 
silence of some moments ensued. 

“Don’t you think, Saxon,” said he, at length, 
“ that it must be very pleasant to be rich?” 

Saxon looked up from his reverie, and smiled. 

“To be rich?” he repeated. 

“ Ay—as Count Planta, for instance.” 

“ Are you serious, cousin ?” 

“ Quite serious.” 

“Then I think it cannot be pleasant at all.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because wealth is power, and power is a 
frightful temptation.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Trefalden. 

* And a frightful responsibility, too.” 

“ Nonsense again !” 

* All history proves it,” said Saxon, earnestly. 
“Look at Athens and Rome—see how luxury 
undermined the liberty of the one, and how the 
desire of aggrandisement . 

Mr. Trefalden laid his hand laughingly upon 
the young man’s mouth, 

“‘ My dear fellow,” said he, 
class-book, or an Exeter Hall lecturer! 


Can’t you get a 


“you talk like a 
Who 
cares about Rome or Athens now? One would 
think you were a thousand years old, at the 
very. least.” 

~  Peeow 

“But your arguments are very true, and clas- 


sical, and didactic—I grant all that. Neverthe- 
less, our daily experience proves money to be a 
remarkably agreeable thing. You, I think, are 
rather proud of your poverty.” 

“T am not poor,” replied Saxon. “I have all 
that I need. An emperor can have no more.” 

“Humph! Are there no poor in Reichenau ?” 

“None who are very poor. None so poor as 
the people of Embs.” 

* Where is Embs ?” 

* About half way on the road to Chur. It is 
a Roman Catholic parish, and the inhabitants are 
miserably squalid and idle.” 

“T remember the place. I passed it on my 
way here yesterday. It looked like a hotbed of 
fever.” 

“And well it might,” replied Saxon, sadly. 
“They had it terribly last autumn.” 





on his elbow, and flung away the end of his 
cigar. 

* And so you think, young man,” said he, “ that 
because you have all you need, money would be 
of no use to you! Pray, did it never occur to 
you that these fever-stricken wretches wanted 
food, medicine, and clothing ?” 

“ We—we did what we could, cousin,” replied 
Saxon, in a troubled voice. “ God knows, it was 
very little, but ..° .” 

“But if you had been a rich man, you could 
have done ten times more. Is that not true ?” 

“Too true.” 

“Your religion enjoins you to give alms; but 
how are you to do this gvithout money ?” 

“One may do good works without money,” 
said Saxon. 

“Tn a very limited degree. Not one-tenth 
part as many as if you had plentyof it. Did you 
never look at that side of the question, Saxon ? 
Did you never wish to be rich for the sake of 
others ?” 

“T am not sure, bat I do not think I ever did. 
I was so impressed with the belief that money 
was the root of all evil... .” 

“Pshaw! Things are good or evil, according 
to the use we make of them. A knife is but a 
knife, whether in the hand of a surgeon or an 
assassin ; yet the result is considerably different. 
You must divest your mind of these fallacies, 
Saxon. They are unworthy of you!” 

Saxon put his hand to his brow uneasily. 

“What you say sounds like the truth,” said 
he; “and yet—and yet it is at variance with the 
precepts upon which I have relied all my life.” 

“ Very possibly,” replied Mr. Trefalden. “ Pre- 
cepts, however, are bad things to depend upon. 
They are made of india-rubber, and will stretch 
to coverany proposition. Let us suppose, now, 
that you were a rich man... .” 

** How absurd!” said Saxon, forcing a smile. 
“What is the use of it ?” 

* We will see what might have been the use of 
it. In the first place, you would have had good 
instruction, and have become an accomplished 
musician. You would have enriched yonder 
little church with a fine organ, and perhaps have 
rebuilt the church into the bargain. You would 
have furnished the poor sufferers of Embs witha 
staff of doctors and nurses, and have saved, per- 
haps, some scores of human lives. You would 
have been able to surround your uncle with com- 
forts in his old age. You could have gratified 
your desire of visiting Rome, Athens, and Jeru- 
salem. You could have lined the old chateau 
from top to bottom with Greek and Latin poets, 
and have founded a museum of Etruscan anti- 
quities for your uncle’s perpetual delight. 
Finally ... .” 

He paused. Saxon looked up. 

“ Well, cousin,” said he; “ finally what ?” 

“Finally, rich men do not wear grey blouses 
and leather gaiters. If you had had a coat like 
mine on your back this morning, Saxon, Made- 


Mr. Trefalden faced round suddenly, leaning { moiselle Colonna would not have taken you for 
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a@common peasant, and Signor Colonna would 
not have offered you money.” : 

Saxon sprang to his feet with an impatient 
gesture. 

“Enough of would be, and might be!” ex- 
claimed he. “Of what use are these specula- 
tions? I am not rich, and I never shall be rich ; 
so it is idle to think of it.” 

* At all events,” persisted Mr. Trefalden, “you 
admit the desirableness of wealth ?” 

“T—I am not sure. I cannot relinquish an 
old belief so hastily.” 

* Not even in favour of the truth ?” 

*T do not yet know that it is the truth. My 
mind needs further evidence.” 

“Of what, my son?” said a gentle voice 
close behind him. 

It was the pastor. There was a field-path 
across those very meadows between Rotzberg 
and Reichenau, and the pine-trunk where the 
cousins had stayed to rest lay within a dozen 
yards of its course. 

Saxon uttered a joyous exclamation. 

“This is fortunate!” cried he. “You come 
at the right moment, father, to judge our argu- 
ment.” 

“We were talking of riches,” said Mr. 
Trefalden, rising, and grasping the old man’s 
outstretched hand. “My young kinsman 
here preaches the language of an Arcadian, 
and declaims against the precious metals like a 
second Timon. I, on the other hand, have been 
trying to convince him that gold has a very 
bright side, indeed, and may be made to perform 
a good many wise offices. What say you?” 

The pastor looked distressed. 

“The question is a broad one,” said he, “ and 
there is much truth on both sides of it. But we 
cannot discuss it now. I want to talk to you, 
cousin William. I have hastened down from 
Rotzberg, fearing all the time lest I should miss 
you. Were you not going to Chur ?” 

“We were going, and are going, by-and-by,” 
replied Mr. Trefalden. 

“Can you spare me half an hour before you 
start ?” 

“The whole day, if you please.” 

“Nay, an hour will be more than enough. 
Saxon, that which I have to say to our cousin is 
not for thy ears. Go up, my son, to Tamins, 
and inquire about that Indian corn-seed that 
farmer Retzschel promised us last week.” 

Saxon looked surprised; but prepared to be 
gone without a word. 

“Shall I come back here afterwards?” he 
asked. 

“No. It would be better to await thy cousin 
at the Adler.” 

Saxon coloured, and hesitated. 

“Could I not wait at the chapel ?” said he. 

“ Ay, at the chapel, if thou wilt.” 

So the young man waved a cheery farewell, and 
started at once upon his uncle’s errand. Look- 
ing back presently, at the turn of the path, he 
saw them sitting on the pine-trunk, side by side, 





already in earnest conversation. He saw Mr. 
Trefalden shake his head. He fancied there was 
some kind of trouble in the old man’s attitude. 
What could his uncle have to say to one whom, 
kinsman though he was, he had never seen till 
the previous evening? Why this mystery about 
their conversation? It was very strange. Saxon 
could not help feeling that he must be himself 
concerned, somehow or another, in the matter; 
and this surmise added, vaguely, to his un- 
easiness. 





THE LIONS, THE LIONS! 


Now that Jules Gerard is gone, M. Chas- 
saing is the French lion-killer of the day; and 
he is perfectly right in giving to the world 
a modest narrative of his exploits.* Next to 
ridding a country of criminal men, is the clear- 
ing it of voracious beasts. Fancy the sensation 
in our midland counties at knowing one hungry 
lion only to be abroad ; what a relief, then, must 
it have been to dwellers near Batna to be freed 
from the terror of four in one single night, the 
2ist of March last! The evil is, that in Algeria 
the lion’s names are Legion and Hydra. When 
one is slain, another recruit forthwith fills his 
place. It must be many years, if ever, before 
the colonised portions of Africa can think of 
their great feline animals with the same equani- 
mity as we regard wolves. As to the vast un- 
colonised regions, lions and their fellows form a 
considerable part of the native inheritance. 

Even the Arabs (who, with all their faults, are 
far from cowards) rarely make war on the great 
carnivores. But they are indolent, and there- 
fore will not hunt by night. They know, more- 
over, that the animal has a hundred different 

athways, and that they are not sure of meeting 
bim one time out of thirty. They prefer to 


attack him by day; a proceeding which is almost 
always followed by the death of some of the 
assailants, or by serious wounds. 

A panther, who had fixed his quarters on a 
mountain about six miles north-east of Batna 
(M. Chassaing’s head-quarters and centre of 
operations), had, for a considerable time, caused 


the Arabs to suffer serious losses. At last, 
when their patience was quite worn out, they 
came to the resolution of killing him, and chose, 
for their expedition the afternoon of January 
27, 1862. After the usual investigations and a 
careful observation of the enemy’s stronghold, 
thirty men, armed with guns and other acces- 
sories, commenced the attack. The animal, 
once driven out, received several shots, but was 
only wounded more or less severely. The Arabs 
broke the circle which they had formed to sur- 
round the brute, and fell in a body on the 
yanther, hoping to crush him by one bold stroke. 

ut he, finding himself driven up a corner, 
charged his assailanis, and made such good use 





* Thirty lions were already in M. Chassaing’s 
game-bag when Mes Chasses au Lion went to press. 
The number has since increased, and is still in- 
creasing. 
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of teeth and claws, that in a few minutes he was 
master of the field. True, he soon afterwards 
breathed his last; but the results of the en- 
counter were, one Arab dead on the spot, eight 
seriously wounded, and several marked with the 
creature’s sign manual. It is clear that the 
panther of the province of Constantine is by no 
means an inoffensive and timid animal, as 
certain sportsmen, in their inexperience, have 
asserted. 

At the foot of the great mountain named Le 
Chailla, seven or eight-and-twenty miles to the 
east of Batna, there are vast thickets composed 
of evergreen oaks, Aleppo pines, junipers, and 
lentisks, which forma capital cover for the king 
of animals. He rarely leaves them, except by 
night; and he then follows the numerous foot- 
paths which wind across them in all directions. 

An Arab, going to cut wood, hatchet in hand, 
was thoughtlessly following one of those paths, 
when, at a sudden turn, he found himself in the 
presence of an enormous lion. The animal, as 
much taken aback as the man, bristled his mane 
and uttered low growlings ; while the Arab, be- 
lieving the lion about to swallow him, brandished 
his hatchet with threatening gestures, which 
could only serve to irritate him. In fact, the 
lion did advance; and then the Arab, mad with 
terror, dealt him a terrible blow on the head 
with his axe. The edge of the tool penetrated 


deep ; but, although a little stunned, the brute 
rushed upon his aggressor, and with his formid- 


able jaw broke his thigh. The poor wretch’s 
screams of pain, repeated by the echoes from 
rock to rock, seem to have made the lion believe 
that he was surrounded by several enemies, for 
he let go his prey, and fled, with rapid bounds, 
to his secret fastness. The unhappy man, in 
spite of his wound, profited by the momentary 
respite. With a superhuman effort he hauled 
himself up a tree ; at the foot of which, the lion, 
soon discovering his mistake, stretched himself 
at full length, to watch the victim who had 
just escaped from him. It took an hour and a 
half for the inhabitants of the douars to under- 
stand his position and come to his succour. 
Seventy or eighty Arabs, all armed with guns 
and yataghans, halted about a hundred paces from 
the perch on which the poor fellow could hold 
no longer. They shouted to him to pluck up 
courage, and that they would soon deliver him. 
Amongst them was a famous runner, a brother 
of the Sheikh Belale, who used to run races with 
horses. “Fire all at once at the lion,” he told 
them. “To attack you, he will quit the tree. I 
shall soon be there, and up it; and then I can 
sustain the wounded man, until a favourable op- 
portunity occurs of helping him down and feteb- 
ing him away.” A general discharge was made. 
The lion, only wounded, rushed upon his ag- 
gressors, who showed him their heels with such 
agility, that he could not catch a single one of 
them. ‘Tired of his onslaught, he returned to 
the foot of the tree, up which the sheikh’s brother 
had nimbly climbed, and was holding the patient 
in his arms, more dead than alive with fright 
and suffering. 
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Meanwhile, after reloading, the Arabs came 
back, determined to make an end of it. Form- 
ing a circle, they advanced within fifty paces of 
the lion, and at a signal from the eldest present,’ 
fired all at once, and immediately once more fled, 
furiously pursued by the exasperated animal. 
Taking advantage of the moment, the ruoner 
slipped down the tree, bringing with him thie 
wounded man, whom he hoisted on his back, and 
then hastened to escape. The lion, who had 
seen every movement, was on the point of seiz- 
ing his prey a second time, when the two 
brothers of the victim, who had prudently re- 
served their fire to cover his retreat, discharged 
their guns point-blank on the animal, who, this 
time seriously wounded, fell, but speedily got up 
again. One of the brothers then plunged his 
yataghan into his belly. The lion turned upon 
him sharply; with one stroke of his talons and 
one bite of his jaw he killed him. Leaving this 
victim on the ground, the Arabs accompanied 
the original sufferer to the douar; where, after 
embracing his wife and children, he soon breathed 
his last sigh. The survivor of the three then 
swore an oath over his brother’s corpse, either 
that he would kill the lion, or that the lion 
should kill him. After earnestly imploring the 
sheikh to take care of his own and his brothers’ 
children, he stripped himself of all his clothing, 
took two guns and one pistol, and then gave an 
express prohibition for any one to follow him. 

Arrived at the scene of the recent combat, he 
saw the lion lying on the ground, about ten 
paces from his brother’s body, close to a copse 
of evergreen oak. The lion allowed him to 
approach within twenty paces, without seeming 
to pay any attention to him. The Arab took 
aim between the head and the shoulder. At 
the shot, the lion, in two bounds, reached his 
aggressor, who coolly stuck the muzzle of his 
second gun into his ear, and blew his brains 
out. Of course the victor, after receiving 
everybody’s loud and hearty congratulations, 
was carried in triumph to his douar. 

This tragic episode suggests to M. Chassaing 
the following observations : 

If, at their unexpected meeting, the first 
Arab had not made threatening gestures with 
his hatchet; if, in short, he had remained 
motionless, the lion, he believes, would have 
taken to flight. In any case, he ventures to 
affirm that if the man had quietly stepped aside 
from the path, the lion would not have followed 
him. The conclusion from which is, that if ever 
you happen to be in similar circumstances, you 
wil! find, either that the lion will take himself 
off, or that hé will peaceably permit you to allow 
him to pass. 

Whenever the Arabs undertake an enterprise 
against the great carnivores, it is very rare that 
somebody does not get killed, and several indi- 
viduals maimed or badly wounded. The mili- 
tary authorities, therefore, do all in their power 
to discourage such dangerous battues. For 
people so poor in strategy as the Arabs, and, 
|above all, so badly armed, it is a desperate game 
| aud a misapplication of courage to attempt, by 
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day, what certain experienced sportsmen easily 
achieve by night. Consequently, M. a 
is greatly satisfied to find that Europeans an 
even Arabs are adopting his plan of lion-shoot- 
ing; and to his delight, he is sure to leave suc- 
cessors behind him, whenever age shall compel 
him to retire. 

It may be safely stated that many naturalists 
who have studied the lion and described his 
ways, have only known him in a captive state. 
Had they, like M. Chassaing, been acquainted 
with him wild and free, their judgment would 
often be different. Whatever - been said to 
the contrary, the lion slaughters much rather 
through instinct than necessity. Blood inebriates 
him. Behold him surrounded by victims! His 
joy is at its height; he passes from one to the 
other. Except when urged by hunger, he con- 
tents himself with greedily drinking the blood. 
If pressed by appetite, he tears away lustily with 
his teeth, eats gluttonously, and, if he quit his 
prey, it is not through disdain or pride, as some 
writers have paid him the compliment of sup- 
posing, but simply because he can gorge no 
more. He returns to it, sometimes for five or 
six days; that is, up to the point when it be- 
comes uneatable. 

It is true that the animal does not always 
return to his first-slain prey ; but the reason is 
that, during his retreat, he has sacrificed fresh 
victims along the road, enough to satisfy his 
appetite. It is an exception which by no means 
justifies the statement put forth by certain 
travellers and naturalists, that the lion never 
deigns to eat of the same dish twice. 

here exist in Algeria three very distinct 
species (or varieties ?) of lion. The tawny lion, 
who is the tallest in stature ; the black lion, not 
quite so tall, but more thick-set, square-built, 
and stout; and the grey lion, whose stature 
differs from that of the two preceding species. 
In one quality they are identical; namely, in 
being equally dangerous. 

Great forests are the lion’s favourite habita- 
tions—lofty trees, with thick underwood— 
which he scarcely ever leaves except in the 
evening, when he goes in search of his provi- 
sions. He habitually follows the roads and 
ype Only when disturbed or pursued does 

é make his way through the thicket. He 
announces his departure from his lair by terrible 
roars, and then is silent, to avoid betraying his 
approach when he nears the douars. He then 
advances stealthily, sometimes by leaps, some- 
times crawling close to the ground, catching the 
slightest sounds and keeping his eye on every 
bush. If the dogs, by their excited barking, 
betray his approach, the Arabs rush out of their 
tents, yell tm insulting epithets, “ Christian ! 
Jew! Gipsy!” and worse, throw stones in his 
supposed direction, and beat the nearest trees 
with their sticks. Thus discovered, he retires ; 
but only to change his tactics. He waits till the 
hubbub has settled down. Then, aided by his 
enemy’s false security, he returns unawares, 
clears the enclosure at a single bound, seizes 
his prey, and makes the best of his way back 





again, before the Arabs are even aware of his 
inroad. 

The enclosures, in which the herds are folded, 
are usually from eight to ten feet high. We can 
imagine how strong and agile the lion must be, 
to clear such an obstacle with ease when laden 
with the prey which he has selected as the 
plumpest. If the first theft do not suffice to 
appease his hunger, he defies his adversaries 
anew. The offensive names and the stones slung 
after him produce about an equal effect ; the dogs 
do not care to quit the tents, and he carries off 
his victim undisturbed. When, by a very rare 
exception, the lion, surprised, fails to secure his 
prey, the herd has suffered none the less ; for it 
is seldom that, before seizing one, the destroyer 
has not felled five or six head of cattle. Does 
he do so with a view to a speedy return? Per- 
haps ; but he multiplies his evil deeds, if only for 
the pleasure of revelling in blood. 

It is impossible for the lion to eat all the 
animals he slays; but that does not hinder him 
from continuing to butcher all he meets on 
his passage. Blood is his stimulant, and carnage 
his pleasure. He rarely attacks horses, oxen, or 
mules, on the open plain ; but if they straggle or 
venture to pasture in extensive woods, they pay 
the penalty of their invasion of his territory. 
There he is master, and slaughters whatever he 
finds, at his ease. 

At El-Mader, a lion rushed through a herd of 
domestic animals, dividing it in two. Sheep, 
goats, horses, and mules were dispersed in in- 

escribable confusion. One half was able to 


escape to the plain. The other half, Purposely 


separated by the lion’s manceuvre, fled towards 
the summit of the mountain. Next day, forty- 
five carcases strewed the ground. On visiting 
the field of carnage, M. Chassaing recognised, 
besides the lion’s traces, the marks of a lioness 
and her cub. Evidently, a single lion could 
hardly accomplish such a massacre alone. Some 
author has written that the lion, seizing a bullock 
by the ear and whipping him with his sinew 
tail, is able to lead ie whithersoever he will, 
more cleverly than a butcher could. We may 
believe that the lion, without touching the beast, 
has the talent to drive him towards a thicket, 
where he is sure to devour him in peace; and he 
effects his purpose by intercepting any attempt 
he may ra to return to the plain. 

A general belief is, that the lion fixes his re- 
sidence in holes or in the hollows of rocks: in 
short, in a cavernous den. This is a mistake. 
Confident in his strength, sure of his own power, 
and fearing the attack of no animal whatsoever, 
he simply selects, as his place of repose, the 
densest thicket he can find, where man, if he 
dare, may go and visithim. Moreover, it is the 
pangs of hunger only which can rouse the crea- 
ture out of his slothfulness; and he will hardly 
take the trouble to dig a retreat which his courage 
and pride would disdain, if he had it. Were it 
possible for the sportsman, following his track, 
to mufile the sound of his footsteps and avoid all 
brushing or breaking of the branches which op- 
pose his passage, he might easily be surprised a 
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his slumbers, and so made to pass from sleep to 
death ; but these obstacles are so many impossi- 
bilities with which it is prudent not to contend. 

M. Chassaing has been able to verify one sin- 
gular peculiarity of the lion’s habits; namely, 
that he swallows considerable quantities of clay, 
and also of “diss,” a coarse ever-green grass, 
the sides of whose leaves cut like a two-edged 
sword; which does not prevent its being eaten 
by horses and mules. Both are no doubt taken 
medicinally. The clay is his antibilious pill, the 
“diss” his emetic. 

In the adult state, there exist four times as 
many lionesses as lions, although in youth the 
balance of the sexes is pretty nearly equal. The 
disturbance of the equilibrium may be attributed 
to the furious battles between the males; at 
the close of which, one of the rivals is almost 
always left for dead, sometimes both. In fact, 
the most efficient exterminators of lions are, the 
lionesses. Those ladies are fondof holding soirées, 
at which every gentleman present is expected 
to fight for his love and his life; the survivor to 
enjoy the honours of the evening in undisturbed 
tranquillity. The invitation given is a passionate 
roar, which attracts all the lions of the neigh- 
bourhood. Their assemblies are sometimes even 
held by day. 

While Reeuing some footprints, at about 
eleven in the morning, M. Chassaing reached 
an eminence covered with thick brushwood. 
In this retreat he suddenly caught sight of two 
magnificent lionesses, and three lions, one of 
whom was monstrous. This last followed one 
of the lionesses step by step, keeping his 
weaker rivals at a respectful distance; these 
manifested their impotent rage by short, snappish, 
subdued cries. The happy sultan swept round 
his favourite in rapid circlings, seeming proudly 
to enjoy his conquest. M. Chassaing was 
considering whether he might not venture to 
disturb the party, and was trying to get nearer 
to the amorous couple; when, to his astonish- 
ment, he perceived a little further off four other 
lions, from two to three years of age, who, 
doubting their own strength, kept their distance 
from the lionesses, not daring to venture nearer. 
He had the good luck to be able to gaze on this 
strange tableau vivant for several minutes. Deem- 
ing it folly to quarrel with the assembled nine, 
he quietly and prudently retired from the spot. 

uch be been said about lions killing men 
for the sake of eating them. Our atthor de- 
clares that he does not believe in spontaneous 
aggression, except during the season of court- 
ship, when the animal is in a state of over-excite- 
ment. A lioness, fearing danger for her cubs, 
might also do the same. As to their devouring 
a man after killing him, he denies the fact, 
both for the lion and the panther. In a country 
where wild swine and herds abound, the great 
cats can never be literally famished. When a 
man has been killed by a lion or a panther, 
it is invariably by hyzenas, tiger-cats, lynxes, 
jackals, and ratons, that he is afterwards eaten. 
Still, necessity knows no law; and he would 
not refuse to admit, with Dr. Livingstone and 





Adolphe Delegorgue, that an elderly lion, in- 
capable of catching boars, or leaping hedges, 
might take to man-hunting, as the easiest mode 
of procuring a meal. All things considered, 
there is no safety in encountering any of the 
great felines, and it is better to leave them 
plenty of elbow-room. The Algerian lion and 
panther never climb trees, like cats; con- 
sequently, whatever may have been said, a man 
perched more than four yards above the earth, 
that is, beyond the reach of a bound, is perfectly 
out of danger. 

Lions are very numerous in Aurés and around 
Batna. The mountain Bou-Arif, about twenty- 
seven miles long, swarms with them to such an 
extent, that, after killing fourteen, M. Chassaing 
knew of twelve remaining. He makes out a 
bill of what one lion only costs his neighbours 
and friends : 

Francs. 
A sheep per day, at 12 fr., makes, 
per annum . ‘. ° ‘ 
An ox per month, at 50 fr. . 
A horse and mule every two months, 
at 400fr.; although he some- 
times eats mares at 1800 fr. 


4380 
600 


2400 
Total, per annum . 7380 
or 2952. 4s.; which is nearly as much as he is 
worth. Pursuing the calculation : 
Francs. 
In Bou-Arif, lions destroy to the 
annual value of . 
In Aurés . 


191,880 
479,700 


. 671,580 
or very nearly twenty-seven thousand pounds. 


Total . ° 


Camels and other domestic animals are not 
reckoned. 

There is, therefore, no possibility of living in 
quiet with lions. Any compromise is out of the 
question. But if the end did not justify the 
means—if lions were not to be exterminated 
anyhow—the way in which war is made on them 
ean hardly be regarded as generous warfare. 
Our chasseur sees a lioness whom he had already. 
wounded in the left fore paw, stretched in re- 
pose on the ground, but at a considerable dis- 
tance. Nevertheless, he ventures a shot. In-- 
stantly she makes a bound, roaring fearfully, 
and in seeming search after her adversary, who 
could not fire his second barrel, because, in her 
advance, she cunningly kept on the right side 
of an intervening thicket. Five minutes after- 
wards, she continued her flight, rushing down 
hill with all her remaining speed and strength. 
Her enemy, after reloading, hurried off in the 
same direction. Traces of blood were more 
and more abundant; and, at every hundred 
paces, the animal could be heard to fall and roll 
on the ground. Those marks, and the wailings 
which she incessantly uttered, proved both that 
she was seriously wounded, and that she was 
suffering considerable pain. From that moment 
he was able to follow her by hearing only. He 
made long circuits, in order to cut off her retreat ; 
but the ground was so rough, and the brush- 
wood so thick, that he always arrived too late. 
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These mancuvres, added to the distance he 
had already traversed, were very fatiguing ; an 
hunger (he had eaten nothing for the best 


art of a day) mastered his usual energy. 

n that state of weakness, even if he came up 
with the creature, he would have encoun- 
tered her at great disadvantage. He there- 
fore. gave up the pursuit for the present, and 
returned to Batna to take a three days’ rest, 
with the firm determination of returning to the 
charge. He calculated, Fabius-like, that, in the 
same proportion as, and while, he was regaining 
strength, the enemy would be losing hers, under 
the combined effects of pain and loss of blood. 
She did lose some, but had enough remainin 
to make her a formidable adversary. The fina 
result hung upon a straw—the second barrel of 
his second gun, which broke her spine, although 
the head had been aimed at. 

Good-for-nothing horses, mules, and donkeys, 
he “utilises” by employing them as lion-bait. 
When he speaks of the “ poor animal” tied to a 
stake to attract the marauder, and there await 
his fate, it sounds as if a humane angler were 
to talk of “the poor worm” he was impaling on 
his hook. In those cases, however, the lion in- 
flicts a merciful death. One blow or bite at the 
throat, one long-drawn draught of blood, and all 
is over. 

After he had slaughtered a couple of unpro- 
tected cubs, the parents, unconscious of their 
bereavement, came to feast on what had been 
their offspring’s ruin. And their restless move- 
ments, “their powerful voices, which vomited 
imprecations and threats,” made M. Chassaing 
suspect—very naturally—that they had found 
their little darlings wounded. All he got by a 
fortnight’s sojourn in the valley of Ourton, was 
“an indigestion of almost continual rain and 
snow.” ‘The sight of a fine lioness, followed by 
three respectable cubs, relighted all his wonted 
fire. The idea of making a double shot took 
full possession of his soul. And he certainly 
would have made it (for they bit at the bait- 
horse famously); but the shouts of an Arab, 
driving before him an impertinent donkey that 
wouldn’t go, put “ my animals” to flight. Had 
he sold the skins before he shot the lions? 
The reader is therefore left by the author to 
picture his bitter disappointment. For ten 
successive days he took every means of meeting 
“this interesting family ;” but they were shy 
of his acquaintance ; the moon was in the wane, 
and he was obliged to return to Batna, “ bre- 
douille,” in familiar French; “ re infecta,” in 
Livian Latin ; and sold, done, dished, or diddled, 
in homely vernacular English. 

In the same way, he looks on the Arabs’ dis- 
honest tricks with an eye of fun rather than of 
severity. His language is of pleasing plain- 
ness. They are, to a supreme degree, 1™° in- 
grates, 2° liars, 3° thieves. 

M. Chassaing has taken lion-shooting pupils, 





seek the favour—not accorded to every one—of 


d|M. Chassaing’s protection and training. Of 


the few so patronised, was the Prince de Wind- 
ischgritz. One day, when master and pupil 
were breakfasting together under canvas, in his 
little farm at El. Mader, they saw, in one of his 
barley-fields, a troop of sixteen horses and mules 
also breakfasting, with appetites ee by 
a previous fast. As soon as might be, the beasts 
and their owner were brought before the pro- 
prietor of the barley, who inflicted, more as a 
warning than as a payment for the damage, a 
fine of two francs per head. Like all Arabs in 
similar case, the man vowed he was poor, and 
had no such money. The penalty was reduced to 
twenty francs, with the further declaration that 
it would not be pocketed, but divided amongst 
the Arabs who had captured the animals. 
During the discussion, the prince, pitying the 
delinquent, rose from table and slipped into his 
hand a twenty-frane piece. At which the Arab 
instantly returned to the charge; offering an 
indemnity of ten francs only, swearing by all 
his saints that it was more than enough, and 
that it was every farthing he had in the world. 

A few days afterwards, they were searching 
for game on the banks of a river which was 
greatly swollen by the melting snows. Sud- 
denly, all the Arabs rushed, in violent excite- 
ment, to the brink of the stream. “Quick !” 
said the prince. ‘Somebody has fallen in, and 
will be drowned.” They galloped to the spot, 
and inquired what had happened. No answer. 
Perceiving a woman on the other side, who 
wept and sobbed as if her heart would break, 
they crossed the water; and there an old man 
informed them that a six months’ old colt had 
tumbled in and was carried away. The prince 
asked Chassaing the amount of the loss. It being 
valued at twenty francs, he took out a napoleon 
and gave it to the woman, who, during her la- 
mentations, incessantly tore her cheeks with her 
nails. She ceased her weeping to take the money, 
and then recommenced her wailing and woe. 

The reason of this is, that by the loudness of 
their lamentations and the depth of their self- 
inflicted scratches, the Arabs judge of the degree 
of interest which their better halves or quarters 
take in their affairs. 

While perusing M. Chassaing’s narrative, one 
is struck with the rigorous weather he encoun- 
tered. Our signs of Red and Golden Lions, our 
exhibitions of pictures in front of travelling 
menageries, our thousand-and-one illustrative 
woodcuts, all agree in representing lions either 
reposing in caverns with a genial and oven-like 
atmosphere, or basking in a torrid landscape 
where eggs would hatch spontaneously, if they 
did not first roast or fry. Never do our popular 
artists represent a lion under circumstances 
which might render an umbrella convenient, or a 
cloak an agreeable accessory. When reading, 
therefore, of leonine sport, we are prepared for 


in limited number. And if any gentleman, tired | stinging sunshine and stifling siroecos—we hope 
of pulling harmless salmon out of Norwegian | M. Chassaing was prepared for them too—for 
streams, or of shooting tame reindeer on Lap-! scorching days and close steamy nights, with the 


land hills, aspire to some more herculean and | 


| before swarming, is full of bees; but we mae 


philanthropic task, he cannot do better than 


air as full of sharp-set mosquitoes as a hive, 
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not prepared to find him tracking the footprints 
of lions in the snow, sometimes three feet deep, 
and more; to hear of his braving pelting rains 
that lasted for days, snow-storms idem, kiting 
and benumbing north-east winds, and frost de- 
scending ten degrees centigrade below freezing 
water, all in pursuit of “ the Said,” as the Arabs 
reverently call him. It follows, that his blankets 
were as necessary a part of his equipment as his 


To pay their respects to a family of lions who 
were nightly making terrible ravages, he and his 
friend Bombonnel, at the close of February, ’63, 

itched their tent amongst the Beni-Oudjana. 

or several days they had changes of tempera- 
ture through the three degrees of comparison of 
the adjective “cold.” Either they had come too 
soon, or “ethereal mildness” was coming too 
late ; and the worst of it was that the lions (who, 
though not over-nice, still have an eye to crea- 
ture-comforts) were induced to quit the moun- 
tain for the plain. 

The tribe whose flocks and herds they had 
come to succour, had migrated to the hills, ex- 
pecting gentle spring. en, however, they 
could stand it no longer, they determined to re- 
turn to the lowlands again, in spite of the 
labour and the perils it involved. The defile 
took place at ten in the morning, passing in 
front of the sportsmen’s tent. The procession 
was headed by the women, walking with naked 
feet through snow above their knees. They 
carried their children behind their backs, whilst 
in front, on their bosoms, they held lambs and 
kids. Following the track they opened in this 
way, came mules, oxen, and asses, laden with 
chattels, and then sheep and goats, bieating with 
all their might and main. ‘The pilgrimage was 
closed by the Arab men, who, gravely seated on 
their horses, got together the lagging animals 
whom fatigue or caprice had caused to straggle. 

The Algerian lion, at least, is a hardier animal 
than is generally supposed. With plenty of beef 
and mutton and horseflesh, he has no objection 
to roughing it occasionally. Indeed, were any 
enthusiast to wish to naturalise lions and 
panthers in England, it is evident that it is not 
our climate which would prevent the success 
of the amiable experiment. 





MABEL MAY. 


1, 

I was weary all thro’ of the thousand and one 
Wants, wishes, and wretchedest sorts of strife 
Within and without, which some call life, 

Mabel May, 
When I climb’d to the cloud on the mountain cone, 
And lay on the bare black rock alone 
In the watchful twilight vast and grey, 

Mabel May, 
And yearn’d for the yet unarisen light, 
As a wretch yearns, wrong’d by a woful night,— 
To plunge in a passionate gush of sight, 
And leap at one bound of a rapture bright 
Into the burning heart of the sun, 
And be lost, as a star, when the dark is done, 
Drops faint in the fount of the full-pour’d day, 

Mabel May. 








2. 

And, lo you! all round me, all o’er me, he rose, 
The august, godlike, glory pure, 
Which not even the eagle’s eyes endure, 

Mabel May. 
He smote, like a trumpet, the slumbering snows 
To a burning blush from their pale repose 
Wide awake, and——How shall I say, 

Mabel May? 
My very eyes ached with the interminate 
Splendour for which they had lain in wait. 
Was it joy, was it pain, was it love, was it hate, 
That agony born of a bliss too great ? 
And I stagger’d beneath the blind bright blows 
Of the bare-orbed Beauty, and sought for who knows 
What phantom hand, to guide me away, 

Mabel May. 


3 


So it ever hath been, so it ever shall be, 

Since man was made for the lot of man. 

In the curse of his course since his course began, 

Mabel May— 

Our soul to feel, and our sight to see 

Is afire and athirst. Then it comes: and we 

Are made sport for the powers we have brought 
into play, 

Mabel May. 

We desire: we are strong: we are proud of the pain. 

Scale the summit, and breathless behold, but in 
vain, 

What we cannot endure. We are lost by our gain, 

And o’erwhelmed at the point where we seem’d to 
attain ; 

We are slaves to the force we ourselves have set 
free, 

And unmade by the might that we make. Whois he 

That stands fast and looks full in the face of his day, 

, Mabel May? 


4, 


So I turn’d me anon, by the downward track 
To the valley beneath, never lifting again 
My looks left dim by the dazzling pain, 

Mabel May; 
With, above and behind me, the mountain black 
And broad, still keeping the sun at his back ; 
And dejectedly follow’d my dismal way, 

Mabel May, 
With no care now what the chance might be 
Of the next thing I should be forced to see, 
When the dance of those colours that, dazzling me, 
Danced on before, should disperse and flee, 
And leave me a smart from the torturous hack 
Of the Sun-God’s triumphing knife, alaek! 
Like that poor Satyr he stoop’d to flay, 

Mabel May. 


5. 

But how did it happen? For suddenly there 
The sweet vale beneath me lay wash'd in a wave 
Of luminous beauty, warm, solacing, swave ; 
And the birds broke out in a rapturous lay, 

Mabel May ; 
And a million mild wild odours were 
Afloat in the moist fresh morning air, 
Suddenly silently; whence came they, 

Mabel May ? 
While on each grass blade, in a silver bell, 
The bright dew trembled before it fell, 
To the warbling pure in the sweetbrier dell 
Of that delicate harper, Ariel ; 
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And even the rock, no longer bare, 

Was robed in a roseate mantle rare, 

And a laughing land before me lay, 
Mabel May. 


Fools fly in the face of the bliss they believe 
They were born for. If born for it, why not wait? 
Can Fate miss man, or man miss Fate, 

Mabel May? 
No! we claim to acquire, unresign’d to receive, 
What chance, not choice, can alone achieve, 
And then, when we fail as is fit, we say 

(Mabel May), 

“Better check desire than chase despair !” 
But what, when we say it, if unaware 
The burning Beauty we could not bear, 
Taking pity on our proved want, as ’twere, 
Should pour itself over our path, and weave 
Life’s way with the light we have learn’d to leave, 
Warning our sense with a reflex ray, 

Mabel May? 


7. 

O, ’tis you are the cause of these thoughts, I try 
To release in speech and shall never succeed, 
They lie too deep in my soul, indeed, 

Mabel May; 
For you are the light of my life, and I 
And my life are yours, to be made thereby 
Of what colour you will—you are my day, 

Mabel May. 
But that light of you, in this life of mine, 
Were a depth of glory too divine 
To be born all at once, if it did not shine 
Deepened, reflected, and fused, in fine, 
With the common things of life, that lie 
In that light transmuted to melody 
Odour and colour by its glad play, 

Mabel May! 
My wife! my life! my day, whose sway 
Makes all things sweet with a sense of sun— 
Scent-breathing flowers, and birds’ sweet tone! 
My one in all, and my all in one! 
Now I hold you fast where my footsteps stray, 
And find you most when you seem away, 
Loving you more than my life can say, 

Mabel May! 





AT THE OPENING OF THE BUDGET. 
WHEN on a night of “ great attraction” I go 
to the play with an order, and, without any 
trouble or inconvenience secure a private box, 
or a reserved seat in the stalls, while I see 
people who have paid their money waiting in 
the passage, or anxiously struggling to find a 
ap in some remote corner where they will not 
e able to see half the stage, I am apt to feel 
that I am a party to a strange and unaccount- 
able piece of injustice. At times, indeed, when 
I am in a sensitive humour, I am affected with 
a twinge of something like remorse. I have 
entered the theatre without payment, and the 
box-keeper has politely shown me into one of the 
best places, lingering respectfully at my back to 
offer me a ~ and ask if I would like an 
opera-glass. Meanwhile the people who have 
paid their money, and waited and struggled, are 





rudely pushed away into any back seat which 
the Benth chooses to — to them. 
When those people, uncomfortably imbedded 
among their ‘ellows, like fossils in clay, reveren- 
tially look down upon me lounging easily in my 
roomy box, I feel that I am a sort of bloated 
aristocrat, one of the pampered and privileged 
classes who enjoy advantages over the common 
run of people in virtue of the fact that their 
ancestors came over with the Conqueror, or for 
some other reason equally absurd. I feel that 
the heels of my dress-boots, though they may be 
rather down at the sides, are the heels of a grind- 
a tae 

hy should J be thus favoured ? Well, really 
upon my word I cannot give you any good or 
valid reason for it whatever. I am not a 
dramatic critic. I am not a personal friend of 
the manager. I was not particularly anxious to 
see the play, and, having come in free, I shall of 
course not trouble myself to applaud. All I can 
say is, that a friend gave me an order—how he 
got it I have not the most remote idea—and 
that I am here in one of the best places, while 
worthy folks, who were dying to see the play, 
who have paid their money, who are determined 
to be pleased, and who are eager to applaud 
everything, are oceupying the most uncomfort- 
able seats in the theatre. It is always a great 
relief to me to perceive that these people regard 
me with the respect which is due to a person 
who pays his way. If I thought they had an 
idea that I had come into that private box wit 
an order, and had not paid two pounds twelve 
and sixpence for it, Iam sure I should not be 
able to look them in the face. 

I had a touch of this same feeling the other 
day, when, by merely showing my card at alittle 
door in the lobby of the House of Commons, I 
was immediately passed into the Speaker’s 
gallery, while hundreds, who were probably 
more interested than myself in the financial 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(which was the “great attraction” of the even- 
ing), had been cooling their heels all day in St. 
Stephen’s Hall, waiting for the mere chance of a 
seat in the gallery devoted to “strangers.’” 
With great admiration for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself, I am willing to confess— 
albeit 1 know what taxes are and feel them— 
that I was not very deeply concerned about his 
surplus, or what he was going to do with it. I 
had even forgotten the date of the budget night, 
until an honourable member casually reminded 
me that he had put my name down on the 
Speaker’s list “‘ for to-morrow.” 

Accordingly, when to-morrow came, I rolled 
down to Westminster in a cab, and in a very 
easy and indifferent frame of mind, knowing that 
I had an order for the front row of the stalls, 
and was sure to get in without any trouble. 
You may judge how indifferent I am about 
parliament and parliamentary orators, when I 
tell you that on being set down at the corner of 
Palace Yard I looked for Fendall’s Hotel. It 
was gone, and a whole row of houses with it, 
and Riad been gone, I was informed, ever so 
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long. When I was in the habit of visiting the 
gallery some years since, it was my custom to 
fortify myself at Fendall’s before entering the 
House. But here I am to-day, wanting fortifi- 
cation, and there is no Fendall’s; which re- 
minds me of the obstinate German shoemaker, 
who clung to his shop in Exeter Change, spite 
of all sorts of legal notice to quit, until one 
morning he arrived with his key and could not 
find his door, for the simple yet somewhat 
extraordinary reason that his house had been 
taken down and carted away in the night, his 
stock being left for him neatly done up ina 
brown paper parcel on what had once been his 
domestic hearth, but which was now merely a 
flat stone in the middle of a yawning waste. 
Palace Yard without Fendall’s appears to me 
like a desert without an oasis. Where is the 
weary parliamentary agent to sit him down and 
rest? Where is the thirsty witness on com- 
mittees to cool his fevered tongue, or stimulate 
his flagging imagination? Where is the country 
constituent to lie snugly in wait, ready to 
pounce upon his “member” the moment he 
appears in the Yard? Where, indeed! Echo 
answers, “ Where?” for, standing in the midst 
of the desert, and sweeping the horizon on all 
sides, no more cheering sight meets the eye of 
the weary traveller than a humble coffee-shop, 
mocking his longings with a mirage of saloop. 
Every year, when I read in the papers reports 
of the budget speech, I am treated to extra 
and special paragraphs giving florid accounts of 
the “great excitement which prevailed in and 
about the House.” Naturally I was anxious to 
see this great excitement with my own eyes. 
I looked, looked hard for it, but couldn’t see it. 
The usual stream of pedestrians was passing 
along towards the bridge, or onwards by the 
Abbey into the penetralia of Westminster proper 
—or rather improper—but no one turned his 
head towards the Parliament House, or jerked 
his thumb in that direction to express his 
interest, or indicate that something momentous 
was going on there. The cabbies on the boxes 
of their vehicles, standing m a stagnant row in 
the yard, smoked their pipes and read their 
penny papers—the police and sporting depart- 
ment, for a wager !—the police themselves saun- 
tered about leisurely, evidently sighing for mobs 
to quell, and disturbances to subdue, ut giving 
no other indication of the great imperial occa- 
sion than the ostentatious display of very clean 
white Berlin gloves. The double row of spec- 
tators that lined the entrance to Westmin- 
ster Hall, did not comprise more than twent 
ersons. No; the only great excitement whic 
witnessed in the neighbourhood of the House, 
was caused by a natty groom, in unexception- 
able buckskins and top-boots, who took a fancy 
to show off his horsemanship in a manner more 
befitting a circus than the public streets. A 
member of the force, sighing to distinguish him- 
self, had two thoughts about taking the natty 
groom into custody; but, probably anticipatin 
some difficulty with so lively a horse, modifie 
his intentions at the second thought — pro- 





verbially the best—and was content to stigma- 
tise the rider as a nincompoop, which he was. I 
do not mention these comparatively mild inci- 
dents, with any wilful intention of derogating 
from the importance of the occasion, but simply 
as an illustration of the well-known fact that, 
where one pair of eyes with no speculation in 
them can see nothing, another pair of eyes with 
speculation in the direction of business, namely, 
—s an honest penny-a-line, can see a great 
eal. 

I am rather disposed to think that, when, 
with a stiff back and an assured air (owing to 
the consciousness that my name was down on 
the free list), I walked straight down between 
the double row of spectators at the grand en- 
trance of Westminster Hall—I say I am rather 
disposed to think that those spectators took me 
for a member of parliament. Now, I am ac- 
— with several members of parliament— 

do not say it boastfully—and this manifesta- 
tion on the part of the populace did not make 
me in the least degree proud. Had it affected 
me in that way, it is certain that my pride would 
very soon have had a fall; for, on proceeding up 
the Hall I went a little too near the side-door in 
the left wall, sacred to the entrance of members, 
and was —— waved off to a respectful 
distance by a very clean white Berlin glove. If 
those foolish people craning their necks at the 
entrance thought me a member of parliament, 
this ornament of the A division knows better. 
That white Berlin glove says, in tones of tragic 
command, as plain as a white Berlin glove of 
that particular pattern can speak, “ Back, com- 
mon person, and don’t get in the way of the 
people’s anointed.” 

ow, I had no intention of getting in the way 
of the people’s anointed, and it was with no 
design of obtaining a close view of them, nor of 
passing myself off as one of them—which is a 
thing I would scorn to do—that I sidled up to- 
wards the left wall. No; Iwas simply curious 
to inspect the old lady who presides over the 
one orange-stall which is privileged to plant its 
humble trestles on the historic flags of West- 
minster Hall. I have always been curious 
about that old lady. I have had all sorts of 
theories about her—that she is a decayed 
widow of a lamented and much-respected mem- 
ber of the House; that she is a poor descendant 
of one of the dead and gone Speakers; that she 
is a favoured constituent of an Irish member ; 
that she was the foster-mother of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms; that her ancestors sold Normand 
pippins on that spot before Red William built 
the Hall, thus giving a patent of possession to 
the family for all time—that she is nobody at 
all, but just an old apple-woman from St. Giles’s 
placed there as a Spartan memento to honour- 
able and right honourable gentlemen, of the 
vanity of pride and ambition. This last was 
the theory I was inclined to adopt, when I got 
near enough to her stall to observe that her 
oranges were of the three-a-penny quality, that 
her pippins were as dried up and wizened as her 
own august self, and that the rest of the stock 
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consisted of one bottle of lemonade and a bottle 
of peppermint-stick. Truly, in respect of a 
bunch of lilac ye! from a blue jug with a 
fractured spout, it might be said that the refec- 
tion offered to the people’s anointed was laid out 
a la Russe, but certainly the refection itself was 
not calculated to minister to luxurious or pam- 
pered tastes. Still, my curiosity with regard to 
that old lady and her wares is yet far from 
satisfied. I want to know if she is by “ special 
appointment” to the Honourable House ; if she 
considers it beneath her dignity to sell oranges 
to any one under the rank of an M.P.; if the 
M.P.s pay fancy prices for those wizened 
apples, or negotiate on the ad valorem terms of 
four a penny; I want to see her family tree, 
to inspect her deed of tenure, to hear how her 
ancestors got the better of Red William, and 
who are the honourable and right honourable 
gentlemen who buy peppermint-stick. My p- 
sent opinion being, that the white Berlin glove 
is a gauntlet permanently thrown down as a 
challenge to all not-anointed persons who venture 
to approach the lady on her sacred and particular 
flag-stone, I will make an endeavour to reach 
her by means of letter, respectfully directed to 
“The Honourable the Old Or. Lady, West- 
minster Hall.” Iam not sure about the form 
of address to use in approaching so exalted and 
unique a personage, but I will look into the 
Polite Letter-writer. 

Warned off from the apple-stall, as from a 
sacred shrine, I proceed up the steps, to the 
left, through St. Stephen’s Hall, and thence into 
the lobby. I had been informed outside that 
candidates for seats in the strangers’ Fe | 
had begun to assemble in Palace Yard at 
daybreak, that the first comers planted their 
backs against the door of Westminster Hall, 
and that when the door was opened the ac- 
cumulated crowd burst into the Hall like a 
mob of gallery boys on boxing-night. There 
were legends, too, of persons who had sat from 
eight o’clock in the morning on the cold stone 
bench of St. Stephen’s Hall, and of others who 
had paid handsome sums to deputies to keep 
their places for them. But this “ great excite- 
ment” had subsided now. ‘The strangers’ 
gallery had long been filled, and there were only 
five persons left on the waiting-bench, one being 
a commissionnaire, doubtless a deputy. 

I pass across the lobby, taking care not to 
get in the way of the anointed, mention my 
name to a porter at a little door to the right of 
the members’ entrance, and am bidden to walk 
up and see the live lions. Lightly up a few 
stone steps, and I am in the presence of the 
Commons of England in parliament assembled. 

I have been accustomed to hear that the 
House on this great annual occasion presents 
an “imposing spectacle.” It did not strike me 
so. The House itself by daylight is not hand- 
some. It is dingy and gloomy, and not a little 
suggestive of a large parlour in an old-fashioned 
tavern, A thought comes across me of a judge 
and jury night, and every moment I expect the 
Speaker to call for a glass of brandy-and-water 





and a cigar. And now as the Speaker rises to 
read the order of the day, his ap ce and 
voice call up a vision of Mr. C. J. Smith, as the 
Lord Chief Justice, trying Janet Pride at the 
Adelphi. When he leaves the chair and takes 
his seat on the ministerial bemch, in a careless un- 
official attitude, he is Mr. C. J. Smith waiting at 
the wing, with that odd incongruity of appear- 
ance which a dignitary always presents when he 
withdraws himself from the imposing surround- 
ings of his high office to mingle in the meaner 
scenes of life. While he sat in the chair under the 
royal arms the Speaker wore an air of conscious 
dignity; but the moment he left the chair to 
sit on an ordinary bench it appeared that he 
felt himself to be a bit of a guy. In the half- 
hour of waiting for the entrance of the great 
performer of the evening, I have an opportunity 
of looking about me, and making notes of the 
appearance of the House and its occupants. 
The benches on both sides of the chair were 
crowded. Honourable and right honourable 
gentlemen seemed to be absolutely sitting on 
each other, so closely were they packed. It 
was the parliamentary boxing-night. Oddly 


enough, the only persons who had plenty of leg 
and elbow room were the strangers and the 
reporters, who were there on sufferance. The 
ladies high up in the cage over the reporters 
were in a worse case than the members, In 
their expansive skirts and inflated finery they 
ave each other like sardines in a tin, or 


shall I say sweet muscatels inabox? Looking 
down upon the members massed on either side 
of the table, graced by the bauble which the 
brewer of Huntingdon ordered to be taken 
away, but which does not appear to be at all 
offensive in the eyes of Mr. s of Burton-on- 
Trent, I am invited to a certain speculation : 
If it were not known to me that the Whigs sit 
on the right of the Speaker, and the Tories on 
the left, should I be able to tell from the 
personal appearance of the members which were 
Whigs, and which were Tories? There was 
certainly a difference in the aspect of the parties, 
but I am not sure that their distinctive cha- 
racteristics would have guided me to a definite 
conclusion as to their politics. There were as 
many blue coats and high collared yellow waist- 
coats on the Whig as on the Tory side. And 
the swells who wore pointed moustachios, and 
parted their hair down the middle, were pretty 
evenly balanced. It struck me, however, that 
on the whole the Tories were better dressed. 
The trousers on the ministerial bench had a 
decided sixteen shilling look. There was a 
want of cut about them. The Tory trousers, 
on the other hand, while exhibiting more style, 
were generally of a lighter and more dandy 
colour. The Tories, too, had the best of 
it in boots. There was an unpleasant high-low 
aspect about the Whig boots, suggestive of 
radicalism, and a wide extension of the franchise 
among the clodhoppers; whereas, the natty 
patent leathers of the Tories indicated a desire 
to preserve the British constitution in an ex- 
clusive state of elegance. 
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There are a great many whispered inquiries 
in the gallery for Lord Palmerston, but he is 
not here to night (gout), and his absence greatly 
detraets from the interest with which the 
“stranger” usually scans the ministerial bench. 
It is very pleasant to find the strangers around 
me highly discriminative persons, with the right 
taste for greatness. Pending the arrival of the 
master-spirit, the men they look for and talk 
about are Bulwer Lytton and Disraeli and 
Austen Layard. The last is only an under-se- 
cretary, but he is far more in request than the 
upper-secretary, his chief. Bulwer Lytton and 
Disraeli are sitting side by side, both, from this 
distance, looking wonderfully young. “ What a 
pity it is that they sit on that side of the House !” 
I was mentally exclaiming, when I suddenly 
checked myself to inquire what “that side of 
the House ” would be without them ? 

A pause of expectancy, then suddenly “ Yar, 
yar, yar” (usually reported as “ cheers”), and all 
eyes are turned towards the door. A false alarm. 
Mr. Cox of Finsbury! A laugh. Presently 
“Yar! yar! yar!” again, and then—he man! 

He walks up to his seat opposite the brass- 
bound oak box (of which Mr. Disraeli has a du- 

licate) quietly and modestly. He takes off his 
fat, sits down, and calmiy opens a little leather 


bag. He looks in to see that his papers are all 


right—that he hasn’t forgotten the notes of his 
sermon—and then leans back on the bench to 
await his cue. Sir George Grey gives notice of 
an address to her Majesty in reference to the 


terrible American calamity, and his few well ex- 
pressed sentences evoke a solemn assent from all 
sides of the House. 

And now Mr. Gladstone! You know what it 
is, when, after the minor characters have been 
mumbling through the introductory portion of 
the play, the great tragedian or comedian—the 
leading man of the company—steps upon the 
stage. You don’t want to look at the bill. He 
declares himself at once. He stands confessed 
before you. So with Mr. Gladstone. Others 
had mumbled and buzzed in our ears, and we 
caught only half what they said. But now, 
every word was as distinct and audible, away in 
the distant gallery, as if it had been spoken 
across the table to us. I had heard, with the 
rest of the world, extravagant praises of Mr. 
Gladstone’s oratory, but I had never until now 
received the right idea of it. He is not an 
orator of the high-flown order, he does not in- 
dulge in flights of studied rhetoric, he never con- 
descends to clap-trap, nor does he seek to catch 
the ear by any of the favourite artifices of popular 
speakers. His style is chiefly characterised by 
a masterly simplicity. His voice is not a power- 
ful one, but it is singularly distinct and clear. 
He adopts little variety of mood, but he never 
wearies you: he is never monotonous. 

The great intellect of the man shines out 
through the whole performance like a steady 
bright light, and the course of his argument goes 
on with the inexorable precision of an hydraulic 
machine, which may be regulafed to gently 
crack an egg or crush into powder a ton of iron. 





Yet, with all this sledge-hammer force, he hasa 
charming persuasiveness. When he is trying to 
clear away some mist of prejudice, or demolish 
some false notion, he appeals to those who are 
misguided as if he were addressing a whimsical 
woman. He seems to say, “ Now, my dear, do 
be a good reasonable creature, and listen to 
common sense.” Only once in the course of 
his speech was he tempted to adopt a tone of 
defiance, and that was when he concluded his 
triumphant reply to the arguments in favour of 
the reduction of the malt-tax. Then he turned 
round and shook his forefinger—like an eagle’s 
claw—in the face of the Opposition. Never was 
a case so completely and thoroughly demolished. 
To abolish the malt-tax altogether would be to 
strike the death-blow of indirect taxation; to 
reduce it by one-half, and give up more than 
three millions, would cheapen beer to the extent 
of one farthing a quart; and, finally, no article 
of the same class was so lightly taxed as beer. 
The way in which these arguments were in- 
sinuated, rather than enforced, one after the 
other, was suggestive of a cunning artificer 
using some small neat instrument to take out a 
bolt which others had driven in and clenched 
with sledge-hammers. The moral effect upon 
the Opposition was very evident ; not a syllable 
of denial was uttered; there was not even a 
gesture of dissent. It was made very clear that 
the case of the malt-tax was a bad one; but the 
announcement that the duty would be taken off 
tea instead, did not appear to give very lively 
satisfaction. I believe my neighbour in the 
gallery faithfully interpreted the feeling on the 
subject when he whispered that the public 
never had got, and never would get, the full 
benefit of the reduction of the tea duties. 

The equalising of the duties on fire insurances 
was received rather coldly, but when the an- 
nouncement came that the income-tax would be 
reduced to fourpence, the House was roused to 
real enthusiasm. The very strangers could not 
refrain from joining in the cheers, and the gallery 
keeper was himself too much carried away to 
think of checking them. The Chancellor made 
several small proposals with regard to licenses 
and the measuring of barley by weight, which cer- 
tain persons stigmatised as “crotchety” and 
“niggling,” but it appeared to me that the aim 
of those proposals was to do justice, and to put 
taxation as much as possible upon a fair and 
equable footing. And indeed it is this honest 
aim which lifts Mr. Gladstone as a financial 
minister so far above all his predecessors. He is 
not content to frame a budget that will pass, or 
that will merely serve the purpose of the ex- 
chequer. His aim is not to get as much money 
as possible out of the people, but so to manage 
matters that the burden which he is obliged to 
impose upon the people shall be as light as 
possible. He is like the good farmer who does 
not fail to give back to the fields from which he 
reaps; or like a thrifty housewife who is not 
satisfied merely to make both ends meet, but 
who saves and makes the most of everything, 
that she may increase the comforts of her home. 
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Mr. Gladstone spoke for three hours by the 
great clock, and never turned a hair. His voice 
was as clear and distinct at the end as it was at 
the beginning. His notes consisted of about 
twenty loose slips of paper, but he only referred 
to them when ites with figures: and occa- 
sionally it appeared that his memory was more 
accurate than his written memorandum, for he 
took up a pen now and then to alter a figure. 
I was curious to see if one of the sacred old 
lady’s oranges would be resorted to for refresh- 
ment during the long and trying statement ; but 
no; the Chancellor had provided himself with a 
flask—a very little flask—at which he took a 
very little pull now and then, when the cheers 
of his audience gave him time to pause. At 
the end, he gathered up his few slips of memo- 
randum, put on his hat, and sat down as calmly 
and modestly as if he had been doing nothing 
but giving notice of a motion. I don’t know at 
which I was the more astonished—the marvel- 
lous intellectual power exhibited by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or the hardihood of the 
big, burly, inaudible, but honourable gentleman, 
who rose to speak after him. 





FOOD FOR POWDER. 

Art last it has occurred to our English autho- 
rities that men need not necessarily be brutal 
or ignorant to make good soldiers—on the con- 
trary, that the chances are, that the better the 
man the better the soldier, and the more educated 
his brain the more intelligent his work. But his 
has been about the last soul thought needful to 
save. The blind, the deaf and dumb, the idiots 
and criminals, have all had their patrons and 
friends; but, until quite lately, the army was 
left to chance and the hard old-world regula- 
tions. Almost the only idea which civilians had 
concerning it was, that vice and intoxication 
were its sole amusements, and the goose-step 
and parade drill its legitimate occupations, in 
times of peace. When respect for learning be- 
came general, and the belief that a man’s mind 
had something to do with his morals crept in as 
a make-weight against the exaggeration of both 
materialists and spiritualists, then the education 
of the army began to be spoken of as a thing pos- 
sible and desirable; and a Council of Military 
Education was appointed. The second report— 
only the second, so the experiment has not been 
bs long in hand—lies on the table before us; 
and for those who care to read them, we extract 
certain of the results obtained. 

In 1860, the per-centage of those who 
could neither read nor write was 18.95; of those 
who could read but not write, 19.72; of 
those who could read and write, 53.89; of 
those possessed of a superior education 7.44. 
In 1864 the numbers stood, for class (1), 13.44; 
for class (2), 17.30; for class (3), 64.05; for 
class (4), 5.18; which last is a diminution, that 
tells nothing against the scheme of military 
schools. Another curious little fact is in the 
apportionment of ignorance. Thus, of the two 








uneducated classes (1 and 2) the tabulation 
stands : 
1864, 1860. 
Cavalry... ee 20.80 ... 22.08 
Royal Artillery ,... 22.09 ... 25.65 
Royal Engineers ... 3.44 ... 5.36 
Military Train -- 85.06 ... 42.87 
Foot Guards w- 9.73 ... 10.96 
Infantry of the Line 36.40 ... 45.62 


showing a decided decrease of ignorance in 
every branch—or, more properly, arm—of the 
service, while still keeping the relative propor- 
tions. Major Gleig’s report gives fifty per cent 
as reading fluently such books as the Fourth 
Reading Book of the Irish National Society ; 
but only about ten per cent as able to write 
without error, fifty words of dictation from the 
Sequel to the Second Reading Book. In arith- 
metic the results are rather doubtful, Major 
Gleig saying that “he has found comparatively 
few men able to work sums in the compound 
rules except as applied to money, and that many 
men are unacquainted with the tables of weights 
and measures in common use.” That inability 
to work certain sums, except as applied to money, 
has a rich touch of nature in it; for how often 
has the soldier to work the most complicated 
sums in his head!—the debt for tobacco owing 
to Molly Brown; that cane he bought of Jemmy 
Rice; the brooch he promised to give Nancy 
as a fairing, and doesn’t know where to get the 
money for; those goes of gin and pints of stout 
scored up against him at the Blue Boar; and 
all that his miserable little pocket-money can 
and cannot afford! Yes, complicated indeed, 
and of most involved and original working are 
the soldier’s accounts; no wonder he can do 
the compound rules when applied to money 
which he understands so fatally well, but boggles 
over them when transferred to other matters of 
a purely imaginative or intellectual character. 
The History of England and Geography are al- 
most the only subjects of higher study relished ; 
but even these are not well reperted on, save in 
the school of the Depét Brigade of the Artillery 
at Woolwich, and that of the 78th Highlanders. 

In 1861 the compulsory attendance at school, 
which had been commanded in the beginning of 
this experiment, was discontinued, as were the 
weekly payments ; in consequence of which more 
men enrolled themselves as scholars, and fewer 
attended the schools. But, indeed, the attend- 
ance at school is strangely irregular—strangely 
for a service all drill and word of command and 
uniformity and non-individuality—varying ac- 
cording to the humour of the men and the temper 
of the commanding officer ; varying also, we may 
be sure, according to the mind and manners and 
teaching of the schoolmaster, “ one day a large 
number attending, and for the next few days 
none.” Which must try both men and master, 
irregularity being one of the greatest enemies 
to proficiency. Not much school-work is done 
at any time, though, indeed, some wonder- 
ful results are given out of the scanty hours 
afforded. ihe average amount for a soldier is 
about three hours and a half per week, while 
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many are not able to give more than two hours 
or an hour and a half, as at Colchester, per 
week. Evenin those corps where special classes 
are looked on with favour by the commanding 
officer, the attendance rendered by each man has 
not exceeded fifteen or sixteen hours weekly ; 
in others it has been as low as from one to five 
hours. So that we cannot wonder if the average 
progress of the men is not very rapid, and if the 
saying still hold true in the army schools, of 
knowledge under difficulties. Certainly know- 
ledge under difficulties when “a soldier who 
does not know his alphabet is told that the 
course of the bullet under the influence of powder 
is a curved line called the trajectory, and this is 
done in a schoolroom with blackboard and easel, 
and with diagrams and written explanations 
which must be incomprehensible to a wholly 
uneducated mind.” But great results are some- 
times attained. One man, THomas WHITE from 
Battle, Sussex (he deserves to be mentioned), 
after eight years’ service in the Royal Artiller 
sent in papers at the general examination whic 
many a young collegian could not have achieved. 
They were grand papers, bristling with 2’s and any 
number of A BC D’s, algebraic sums worked 
out as if by magic, trapezoids and triangles, and 
perpendiculars, and diagrams, and all manner of 
odd-looking cabalistic signs ; while the historical 
questions, and other things which a plain body 
could better understand, were answered as if 
from a dictionary. Thomas White, now sergeant, 
ought to have a pleasant future before him if 
the consciousness of well-doing may give plea- 
sant thoughts and happy days to a man, with 
perhaps more substantial advantages in the time 
to come. 

There was some confusion at first respecting 
the dress of the army schoolmasters. A blue 
frock coat with braid, silk sash, sword and waist 
belt, and a forage cap with red cloth band, re- 
sembled too closely the undress uniform of a 
commissioned officer to be pleasant either to the 
schoolmaster himself, or to his superiors. This 
has now been altered ; and the chevrons on the 
arms of the blue frock-coat, with the suppres- 
sion of the sash, sufficiently distinguish the 
army schoolmasters—who rank only as non-com- 
missioned officers next below regimental ser- 
geant-majors—from the commissioned officers. 
There are seven superintending schoolmasters, 
who are commissioned officers with the relative 
rank of ensign. These have from seven to eight 
shillings a i with free quarters or lodging 
money in lieu, and a shilling a day for servant’s 
wages ; there are one hundred and twenty-eight 
army sehoolmasters, beginning from three shil- 
lings a day, and rising sixpence a day every two 
years, up to the maximum of six shillings and 
sixpence at fourteen years’ service ; and they too 
have free quarters and fuel provided for them, 
with a pension of from two shillings and six- 
pence to three shillings a day after twenty-one 
years’ service. The assistant schoolmasters have 
two shillings a day. When marching with 
troops, the army schoolmaster has his marching 
allowance of two shillings and sixpence a day; 


when detained, he has his detention allowance of 
three shillings and sixpence a day; he has free 
second-class passage, and when on board pays 
one shilling a day for himself, fourpence for his 
wife, and a penny for each child, as food money. 
When moving with troops, he is allowed three 
hundred-weight of baggage, and has the right 
to have conveyed for him ten hundred-weight if 
travelling with his wife ; he has a right to only 
six hundred-weight if his wife be not with him, 
and four hundred-weight if he be unmarried. He 
may marry if leave be asked and obtained, but 
not otherwise; he is not allowed to take private 
pupils—for the Army, like the Church, is a 
jealous mistress ; and he has an orderly told off 
to keep his rooms clean, and, if need be, to pre- 
pare his meals: for which he, the orderly, re- 
ceives one shilling a week. 

Then, there are schoolmistresses ; which cer- 
tainly reads oddly at the first ; for we are so little 
accustomed to think of the soldier as a family man, 
or of the barrack square as a nursery-ground, that 
it looksalmost like a joke to read of “ army school- 
mistresses,” pupil teachers, and monitresses. 
The first of these it is desirable should be as 
much over twenty-one years of age as is con- 
venient ; the post is one of peculiar danger and 
difficulty even for the steadiest, wherefore the 
authorities discountenance the employment of 
young unmarried women as much as possible 
(but there are always many applications from 
that class), and encourage the appointment of 
the wives of non-commissioned oflicers, and, 
better still, the wives of the schoolmasters 
themselves. A schoolmistress gets thirty-six, 
thirty, or twenty-four pounds a year, according 
as she is of the first, second, or third class ; 
after twenty-four years’ service she has a pension 
of two shillings a day ; she has the same pay as 
the schoolmaster when travelling with troops or 
when detained, but only half the amount if she 
be the schoolmaster’s wife; she has her three 
hundred-weight of baggage if moving with 
troops, which does not allow of much spare 
finery ; and she has the right to the conveyance 
of four hundred-weight if unmarried, and of six 
hundred-weight if married, save to a trained 
schoolmaster, or if not travelling with her hus- 
band. There are three weeks’ holidays twice in 
the year, in summer and winter; and the life 
seems to be pleasant enough, though dangerous 
and needing extra caution in the way of walking. 

The pupil teachers must be from seventeen up- 
wards; they begin at a salary of six pounds, and 
gradually up to the maximum of eighteen cmruns 
and the monitresses are girls from thirteen to 
seventeen, with a salary of four pounds for their 
captaincy over their little bands of twenty-five. 
For, our schoclmistresses are not wanted to 
soften the hard dose of learning to Paddy, or 
Sawney, or John; they are wanted for Paddy 8 
and Sawney’s, and John’s children—thus re- 
cognising the family in the most emphatic way 

ossible to an administration, and acknowledging 
individual rights under the uniform as they were 
never acknowledged before. But as we said, 





young unmarried women are discouraged as 
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much as possible, and wives and mothers taken 
instead, when feasible. 

Admission to these children’s schools is not 

uite gratuitous; twopence a month being 
) sat for one child, three-halfpence for each 
if there be two, and a penny for each if three 
or more attend. The children of soldiers 
serving abroad, are taken without payment ; 
this presupposes that they have been unable to 
accompany their fathers; and the children of 
the regimental officers, should they attend the 
military school, pay five shillings a month each, 
decreasing in proportion according to the nm- 
ber sent from each family, as we have seen 
with the children of privates, No difference is 
made between the Bon sag whatever the rank 
of the parents, but all are subject to the same 
laws and regulations without respect of persons ; 
as if the whole thing were of the severest 
republicanism to be found within the four seas. 
But the old rule of extremes meeting holds good 
everywhere; and in a military school and ina 
republican, the same severity of discipline may be 
found, and the same ignoring of rank; though 
starting from such different principles, and 
worked out to such different results. 

Another new feature in barrack life is that of 
giving lectures to the soldiers; also the crea- 
tion of libraries and recreation-rooms, subject 
to wise and careful regulations. From the 
libraries are excluded all books of an immoral 
character, or of a political, or controversially 
religious—else we should have Paddy breaking 
Sawney’s head concerning the greater sanctity 
of the Pope as against John Knox; in the 
recreation-rooms are prohibited the two amuse- 
ments of gambling and drinking. But a re- 
freshment-bar supplying innocent drinks and 
innocuous refreshments, is allowed, as is smok- 
ing—spittoons being supplied from head-quarters 
if asked for. The lists of recreation-rooms 
established in Great Britain and the colonies, 
India excepted, give the following figures : Fifty- 
six corps have two recreation-rooms each ; 
one hundred and three corps have only one 
each ; twelve use the library for all purposes ; 
four have not established a recreation fund at 
all; sixty-nine supply refreshments; and forty 
thousand eight hundred and one soldiers sub- 
scribe to the recreation-rooms. The scale of 
subscription is, for an officer, a shilling a month ; 
for a sergeaut, sixpence; fourpence for a cor- 
poral; threepence for a trumpeter, drummer, or 
private. There are strict rules relating to the 
cleanliness of these rooms, and the cleanliness 
of the regimental librarian and the regimental 
bar-keeper. To those of us who love method and 
order, and are opposed to untidiness and slovenli- 
ness, it is a positive refreshment to contemplate 
the orderly precision and drill-sergeant kind of 
regularity of these barrack-yard relaxations. 

The examination papers of the Royal Military 
Asylum Normal School, Chelsea, for educating 
trained schoolmasters, are of the stiffest; full 
of arithmetic and mensuration, and finding the 
sides of squares equal to rectangles of any odd 
number of feet you like to give; diagonals of 


quadrilateral figures; the perimeter of parallelo- 
grams, or rather of a rectangle; equilateral 
and equiangular pentagons; and whole pages 
tattooed with algebraic signs. Here is one 
problem that looks like a riddle. “If the 
company of a regiment contain 64 English- 
men and 30 Scotchmen, how many different 
guards of three men can be formed in which 
there is always one Scotchman?” Riddle-me, 
riddle-me-ree, perhans you (Gentle Reader) 
can’t tell me bow this may be! This, and 
“Expand (e-—+)®, Find the sixth term of 


(a2—-2*)—},” end the paper on algebra. 
Then come logarithms and plane trigonometry ; 
mechanics, and a discursion into mean sections 
and levers and equilibriums, &c.; then comes 
grammar, and an awful question relating to 
common, proper, collective, abstract, and com- 
plex nouns; a request to have written down 
the first person of the future perfect, present 
perfect, pluperfect, and past imperfect of the 
verb I strike; also a request for the plural of 
Miss Smith. What will the army schoolmasters 
say to this? Miss Smiths, or the Miss Smiths, 
or the Misses Smith, or what? Other people 
would be puzzled at the command, for the poor 
Miss Smiths get but an irregular kind of plural 
assigned them at the best of times, and have to 
trust much more to individual taste than to 
grammatical rules. In history, too, knotty points 
are offered to the military schoolmaster to untie. 
* Write a life of Henry the Eighth.” From 
whose text-book, Hume’s or Froude’s? And 
how will he handle that Fidei Defensor if he 
be a Roman Catholic?—and how those ortho- 
dox enmities against Dissent if he be a Pres- 
byterian? In geography he is required to ex- 
plain the term, watershed. Considering that 
the foremost of our literary journals has been 
signalised week after week with “fratchings” 
and scratchings. concerning this one word, it 
will be rather hard on the poor army school- 
master to make him decide so uncertain a ques- 
tion. Then, in Roman history his knowledge 
is expected to be almost as extensive and accu- 
rate as that of the imperial author of Jules 
César himself. He is to “ state very briefly the 
origin and issue of the Numantine, Jugurthine, 
Servile, and Piratic wars ;” he is to say in what 
wars were fought the battles of the Regillus, 
Scutinum, the Siris, Pydna, Aque Sextiz, 
Orchomenus; also to name the commanders 
therein. Riddle-me, riddle-me-ree, again, Could 
you do this, reader? Ip the Grecian history, 
the military schoolmaster is to speak of the 
important events which occurred at Coronea, 
Amphipolis, Cheronea, Ipsus, Sphacteria, and 
Issus; also he is to tell where he finds 
especial mention made of Argos, Egesta, Epi- 
damnos, Platea, and Olynthos. For India, 
he is to write the lives of Clive and Warren 
Hastings, and say when Assam, Aden, Candy, 
Jamaica, and Penang, became British posses- 
sions ; also to give the names of the commanders 
victorious against the Sikhs, and to give the 
names and dates of the battles fought against 





them ; je is likewise to say (a mere trifle this) 
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in which of the Jewish tribes were situated 
Engedi, Shiloh, Jericho, Hebron, Bethel, Gilgal, 
Mount Ebal, Mount Gerizim, Golan, Ramoth- 
gilead, and Mount Carmel; he is to be well 
up in field fortification and permanent fortifica- 
tion; he is to give a fair synopsis of chemistry ; 
he is to be able to transpose music, and to give 
the difference between a diatonic and chromatic 
interval; and when he has done all this, he is 
to be an army schoolmaster at three shillings a 
day, teaching raw recruits their letters! 

But putting aside pedantries and exaggera- 
tions, such as would seem to be inevitable in 
all new schemes and uncertain workings, this 
recognition that the soldier has a soul to be 
saved and a mind to be trained in other ways 
beside accurate firing at a mark, and marching 
in time to music, is a concession to the general 
spirit of progress, and the more enlightened 
views of humanity current in our day, for which 
we cannot be sufficiently grateful. It is always 
easy to find plenty to laugh at, in the best- 
planned schemes ; it may not be of vital conse- 
quence to know all about the battle of the Siris, 
but it is of vital consequence to get a higher caste 
among the privates than hitherto, and to elevate 
our Food for Powder into thoughtful, and, in a 
way, intellectual men. It used to be thought 
that the greater the ruffian, the better the 
soldier; the more nearly he was like to a pirate 
or a gorilla, the more thoroughly he did his work. 
So he might, perhaps, if his work consisted only 
in sacking cities. But for efficiency of discipline, 
for steadiness on the field, for that certain 
high-toned morale which is the best guarantee of 
military success, we want a higher stamp of man; 
and one as far removed from the pirate and the 
gorilla as is possible. And though we do not 
think that the army is to be regenerated b 
magic lanterns and the Grecian history, yet all 
which tends to make the barrack square a home 
to the men, and all which keeps them amused 
when in barracks, and therefore less eager to fling 
themselves into low debauchery when they are 
let out, is a gain not only to themselves, but to 
the community at large, to whom they are a 
burden or a protection, a scourge or a defence, 
according to their handling. An army of high- 
spirited gentlemen would be almost invincible ; 
next to them comes an army composed of men 
of worth actuated by principle, and disciplined, 
not merely drilled. 





CRICKET ON THE CONTINENT LAST 
YEAR. 


In Paris, Lyons, Dieppe, Boulogne, Frank- 
fort, Homburg, Geneva, and Florence, the game 
was last spring set upon its legs, and started off 
amid a hearty flourish of advertisements and in- 
ternational aspirations of a highly sanguine and 
prophetic nature. But in most cases, although 
this impetus appears to have kept up its career 
for a time, it too soon proved to be a deceitful 
one; degenerating surely and zoé slowly into a 
suspicious roll, finally making its way in little 








other than a disreputable stacger. However, 
the ery for Continental Cricket was perse- 
veringly kept up, and foreigners were assured 
that the game was destined to obtain a firm 
hold upon their affections, while England was 
given to understand that the time was at hand 
when crack clubs might leave her shores, and 
find fit opponents to encounter, without its 
being necessary to take a three months’ voyage 
to meet them. It was confidently prophesied 
that French and German elevens would soon 
struggle at Lord’s, or a team of regenerated 
Italy contest gallantly with the Trojans of Ken- 
nington Oval. 

Nowhere were more vigorous and sustained 
efforts made to give the game a self-supporting 
and progressive existence, than in Paris, and 
nowhere was the failure to obtain any corre- 
sponding result more thoroughly complete. 
There was a noisy self-assertion in the public 
proceedings of the Parisian Club, which, how- 
ever warrantable had success smiled upon its 
efforts, served, as events transpired, but to 
render its issue the more effectually disastrous. 
Its circulars and placards met the English 

ublic at every turn. Galignani patriotically 
ent itself to the cause with all the ardour of a 
convert, and every one was prepared to see the 
French rise en masse, and take the field, 
flannelled and padded to the throat. Le Sport 
and La France even caught the momentary en- 
thusiasm, and with a confidence which sufli- 
ciently proved how very little they knew what 
they were talking about, announced that the 
Parisians, not content with their other peace- 
ful victories‘ over their English neighbours, 
both in arts and commerce, and with making 
every preparation to wrest from them their 
supremacy on the turf, were likewise forming 
a society to compete with them in the well- 
known English national game of “ Kricket- 
Match.” By a brilliant stroke of policy, the 
illustrated journals were enlisted, and in due 
time pictorial representations of Le Jeu de 
ee appeared before the wondering 
udiIC, 
, But somehow, spite of all these promising 
appearances, adequate results failed to ensue. 
o the more muscular of the resident English, 
the young English employés in French houses, 
and the students, usually a numerous tribe, 
the opportunity of enjoying so thoroughly Eng- 
lish a pastime was fine fun; while, ever and 
anon, a roving Oxonian, or travelling barrister, 
thought it no small “ lark” to play his favourite 
game ona foreign soil; and by such its existence 
was, as it were, gone hail for while the novelty 
lasted, or the occasion remained. But by the 
French themselves, the encouragement afforded 
must have dashed the hopes of any but the 
most determinedly sanguine temperament. Nor 
could that met with in Germany merit any 
higher praise. It was found to be a matter of 
considerable difficulty to induce the natives to 
look on ; while in no single instance has anything 
approaching to emulation been excited. It would 
seem that the natural depression produced by 
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this disappointing indifference was becoming 
somewhat general, when an event occurred 
which at once aroused all drooping energies, 
and of which Paris resolved to take every ad- 
vantage. Sir Robert Clifton, the member for 
Nottingham, offered to take over a team of 
Nottingham men, at his own expense, to contest 
the honours of the Parisian Club. This was an 
occurrence which, if nothing else could do so, 
would surely rouse the dormant interest of the 
native mind, and the occasion was improved 
to the utmost. The Nottingham men duly 
turned up, and were féted with an ostentation 
and assiduity which could not have been sur- 
passed had they been the barbaric envoys of 
some interesting region far away. To them 
it was doubtless an excursion of a highly enjoy- 
able nature, amusing, novel, and cheap. And 
although they are believed to have expressed 
some surprise at being required to display their 
not inconsiderable skill on an oblong patch of 
hard-baked clay, surrounded by brushwood 
thickets (very destructive to any exhibition 
of free hitting), they conducted themselves in 
a perfectly well-behaved, respectful English 
manner, and doubtless returned home in high 
ood humour. The example thus set was 
ollowed in several places; but in one and all 
it was unsuccessful in inducing the French or 
German youth to acquire the principles of the 


e. 
oat Homburg, a loudly heralded match was 
played between France and Germany. Thatis to 
say, eleven Englishmen on the side of Germany, 
found means to induce eleven more Englishmen 
on the side of France to come from somewhere, or 
anywhere, and have what they playfully termed 
an International Match. But, although the 
ground was occupied by the additional attraction 
of a very large proportion of the Landgrave’s 
army—to wit, the band—and that potentate 
himself was reported to be present, the game 
found no adopters among all the heterogeneous 
crowd gathered at that lively spa. Here, as 
in Paris, the white - breeched, alpaca - coated 
foreigners grouped themselves upon the ground 
in the cool shade, and, luxuriously smoking 
cigarettes, made the most whimsical com- 
ments upon the spectacle before them. The 
bowler appeared to be the popular béte 
noir. It seemed to them monstrous that he 
should be allowed to discharge his missile 
at the unoffending batsman with impunity; 
while it seemed equally absurd that the latter 
did not run away. The running was a still 
greater source of wonder, when it was noted 
that the object did not appear to flee from the 
reach of the aggressive otis while the general, 
and apparently resultless movement caused by 
the cry of “over,” was a mystery altogether 
too deep for solution. When the ball was hit 
away, a general murmur of satisfaction hailed 
the event. The aggressor was now believed to 
be nonplused; and much disapprobation was 
expressed at the alacrity with a hich the non- 
combatants in the field strove to neutralise the 
feat, and the fury with which they hurled the 





recovered ball at the unfortunate foe. But 
after watching the game for a while, impatience 
began to be manifested. Was this all? Was 
this the game? Ten men to stand in the hot 
sun all day, to watch the eleventh throw a hard 
ball at his friend! Could that be a fit amuse- 
ment for grown Englishmen? Fora whole day, 
too! Well, if chat were all, they thought but 
very little of the boasted “ Kricket-Match,” 
which, without doubt, was not half so amusing 
as their own game of ball, that could be 
played under the trees in the cool evening. 
However, for a time the more patient were con- 
tent to wait. The horses, or, as at Homburg it 
was believed, the cards, would come at last, and 
decide the final issue of the game, of which the 
present proceedings were looked upon as a some- 
what frivolous preliminary. But when their 
patience too was exhausted, and their mistake 
corrected by some lingual Briton, they also went 
off, with eloquent shrugs of derision at the 
immense and elaborate trouble ceux dréles An- 
glais were taking to waste their time, and make 
themselves uncomfortable. And this indeed 
brings us to our point. Can we hope to see our 
neighbours over the water welcoming cricket 
among them as an established national pastime ? 
Has experience given us any ground to hope 
so? We opine zof. 





GOING INTO BUSINESS. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART THE SECOND. 


“Tis sort of thing won’t do,” said my 
partner, Mr. Velardi,* to me one day, upon re- 
ceiving from our banker a polite note declining to 
discount certain biils which we had sent in that 
morning ; “if it gets known in the City that our 
bills are going a-begging, we shall very soon be 
what you Englishmen call, up a tree.” 

Now, to the truth of this observation I could 
hardly dissent, although I felt in my heart that 
if I had been a banker, and the bills which were 
offered me for discount were such as we had 
latterly sent in to our bank, I should certainly 
have “declined with thanks”—a phrase not 
unknown, I believe, to the highly-respected 
“‘Conductor” in charge of this present vehicle. 
The truth was, that although we had never yet 
left a bill unprovided for, the discount market 
in the City, in Paris, and at Marseilles, was 
becoming overstocked with our paper, which 
certainly, when inquired into, could only bear 
the character expressed by the well-known 
slang commercial phrase of “ pig upon bacon” 
—the meaning of which is, that although drawn 
by one person or firm, and accepted by another, 
both drawer and drawee are in point of fact one 
and the same person. 

That such was the real character of our bills, 
there can be no doubt. Either the firm of 
Velardi, Watson, and Co., of London, drew on 
Velardi and Co., of Smyrna; or else the latter 

* See Going into Business, page 378 of the pre- 
sent volume. 
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firm drew on Velardi Brothers of Odessa; or 
the house of Odessa drew upon one of the 
other two houses. It is true that at each of 
these places we had a dummy or two set up 
in the way of partners, or representatives of 
the local firm, but the only person of the whole 
concern who had any capital was my partner, 
Mr. Velardi, of London. And, fan | said in 
the previous chapter, he started the three firms 
with not more than three hundred pounds in 
bank. 

Had we been content to keep only a moderate 
amount of paper afloat, and had we been more 
impartial in dividing the amount we sent for 
discount amongst the various commercial capitals 
of Europe, we might have carried on the little 

me of triangular paper-trading for some time 
onger, and might doen have obtained in 
London what accommodation we wanted, to a 
moderate extent, from our bankers. But now 
that we had commenced to dabble in shares and 
joint-stock companies, this became more and 
more difficult, as we were often pressed for large 
sums with which to pay the differences upon 
various transactions on the Stock Exchange ; 
and, in order to have money in hand, we were 
obliged to discount our paper on the spot. 
Latterly the amount we had sent into our 
banker had increased tenfold, and the not un- 
natural consequence was that after making some 
difficulty more than once, our Lombard-street 
friend one fine morning declined altogether to 
discount for us, at least until some of the 
paper he already held of ours had run off. No 
wonder, then, that upon reading the banker’s 
unexpected reply to our application, Mr. 
Velardi had exclaimed, “This sort of thing 
won’t do.” 

Something had to be done, and that quickly. 
A great amount of paper of ours—bills drawn by 
us and accepted by the firm at Smyrna or 
Odessa—had to be provided for. Otherwise, if 
the money to meet these bills were not remitted 
by a certain day, the respective houses would 
have to stop payment, and the whole con- 
cern would come to the grovnd-with a smash 
—the London, Smyrna, and Odessa firms in- 
cluded. 

To a great mind nothing is impossible, and 
in this emergency Mr. Velardi proved that he 
was equal to the difficulty. In the first place, 
he at once, with a stiff and somewhat angry 
note, withdrew our account from the too 
cautious private banker, and placed it with a 
joint-stock bank, which was glad, and had been 
too anxious to have our name on their books. 
The day had come when in London there were 
so many new banking concerns that managers 
and directors of such companies jumped at any- 
thing in the shape of a new current account. 
Our credit balance with our old banker was by 
no means a small one; when we withdrew it the 
amount was upwards of two thousand pounds, 


and although this was altogether from the pro- | 


eceds of paper still afloat, the joint-stock bank 
not only received us with open arms, but pro- 
posed that one of our partners should become 





a director upon its board. This—after some 
few days of coquetting, and professing that 
we really did not seek the honour—we agreed 
to; and it was duly announced, in the money 
article of the Times, that “ the board of the Onyx 
Bank (Limited) had been strengthened by the 
accession of Mr. Velardi, of the well-known firm 
of Velardi, Watson, and Co., of Austin Friars ; 
whilst one of the small guerilla City weekly 
monetary publications announced—/for “a con- 
sideration,” of course—that “ owing to the acces- 
sion of Mr. Velardi to the board of the Onyx 
Bank, it was believed that establishment would 
in future be very largely supported by the Greek 
interest in London.” This disinterested surmise 
proved much more correct than similar prophe- 
cies generally do, for as Greek commercial men 
generally follow, and often help each other, no 
sooner was the name of one of their community 
seen on the board of a joint-stock bank, than a 
perfect flood of current accounts poured into 
the concern, and Mr. Velardi’s name stood as 
that of a man whom the board was not only very 
glad to get, but whom it would be very sorry to 
ose. 

The Onyx Bank (Limited), although a new, 
was a respectable, institution. It is true that, 
like others of the newly started concerns, it 
was most anxious to get accounts, thinking 
no doubt that the bad and indifferent among 
them could be weeded out when the bank got a 
little firmer footing in the mercantile world. 
Hitherto, the business done by this establish- 
ment had been but a moderate one, and, 
though the directors had exerted themselves 
to the very’ utmost to obtain accounts, Mr. 
Velardi was the first gentleman with a seat at 
the board who had brought in anything like a 
considerable amount of business. This of course 
made him a great card with his fellow-directors : 
the more so as he had pleasant manners, was 
an excellent man of business, and always well 
posted up in matters of exchange and conti- 
nental affairs of trade, loans, &c. All this gave 
our firm great facilities in the way of discount- 
ing our paper, and as we opened at about 
the same time another discount account with 
one of the new discount companies, of which 
I had become a director, our means appeared 
almost unlimited. Thus, so far as ——- 
facilities went, the private banker in Lombard- 
street who had refused to disccunt any more 
of our paper, really conferred a great benefit 
upon us. 

My partner was, however, not the man to 
remain contented with a partial success. He 
had provided well for the present, and was de- 
termined to provide well for the future. Be- 
lieving our firm to be very wealthy, one of the 
directors of the Onyx Bank offered to put his son 
into our house as a partner, and to give hima 
bona fide capital of five thousand pounds. Mr. 
Velardi was far too much a man of the world to 
agree to this at once, but asked some days to 
consider of it, giving his consent at last on the 
condition that Mr. White—the young man who 
was to join us—should at once proceed to 
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Alexandria, and open a branch house there, and 
that his share in the profits of the concern 
should be one-half of what we made in Alex- 
andria, and a fourth of what we made in Lon- 
don, Mr. Velardi having supreme management 
and sole direction of the affairs of all the various 
firms. At Alexandria the name of our house 
was to be White, Velardi, and Co., and as it was 
announced that our new partner joined us with 
a large ciudad as is usual in these 
cases, threefold and fourfold—we gained not 
only in actual capital, but also in credit. And 
as most of the trade at Alexandria is conducted 
through Marseilles and Liverpool, it was thought 
expedient to establish firms at both places. To 
each of those ports a dummy Greek clerk was 
despatched, with orders to accept and draw bills, 
as he might be from time to time directed from 
head-quarters in London; thus we at one jump 
had two new “drawing posts” at our disposal, 
to say nothing of the bona fide branch firm 
established at Alexandria. Our means for doing 
business were of course very largely increased 
in every way. 

I have said that our firm was at this time 
thought to be wealthy, and no wonder. So 


large and so intricate had our bill transactions 
become, that I question whether Mr. Velardi 
himself could have told what were our assets 
and what our liabilities. If pen, ink, and bill 
stamps could build up a fortune, then we were 
wealthy indeed ; but to me, who knew that the 
foundation of our firm was paper, and that the 


half-yearly profits of the concern were regularly 
divided and taken away by the partners, the 
future did not seem as bright—or at any rate as 
certain—as it did to the outsiders who stood 
looking on. We kept up appearances remark- 
ably well. We had, besides our house in Lon- 
don, branch establishments at Odessa, Smyrna, 
Liverpool, Marseilles, and Alexandria. At the 
latter place the business we did was bona fide, 
for Mr. Velardi was far too long-headed a man 
to put himself in the power of a partner who 
was son of a brother bank director, and, there- 
fore, not only was our commercial accommoda- 
tion bill system on our large scale not carried 
out in that place, but produce was regularly 
shipped from Egypt to Liverpool or Marseilles 
on our account, and Manchester as well as 
French goods sent out there on commission. 
Our partner there—Mr. White—being known 
to have brought capital into the concern, and 
also to be the son of a rich London merchant, 
we were looked upon in Egypt as a highly 
respectable and wealthy firm, and the odour 
of this commercial sanctity was wafted from 
the banks of the Nile to those of the Mersey 
and the coast of France, so that paper bear- 
ing our indorsement or acceptance was freely 
discounted in either place, and as we had judg- 
ment enough not to overstock either place with 
our paper, our prosperity seemed more than 
likely to increase with time. 

I had no reason to complain. I had worked 
hard for Mr, Velardi, but I had been well 
paid, and, having been allowed to follow the 





example of my senior partner, could withdraw 
my half-yearly share of the profits from the 
concern. I wasworth from three to four thousand 
pounds, which I had invested securely and settled 
upon my wife in such a way that all the legal 
powers in England could not touch it, happen 
what might. What Mr. Velardi’s profits had been 
up to this time I never could exactly make out, 
but I know for certain that they were not less 
than twenty thousand pounds ; for he had settled 
upon his wife, a house, furniture, and a round sum 
in Consols which represented rather more than 
this sum. Nor was our partner, Mr. White, 
discontented with his lot ; for, after he had been 
little more than a year in Alexandria, he wrote 
and told his father that his share of the profits 
exceeded five-and-forty per cent of the capital 
he had placed in our firm. As a matter of 
course, this news got noised abroad, more parti- 
cularly among the directors and shareholders 
of the*Onyx Bank, so that our fame and our 
credit increased and throve greatly all over the 
city of London. As an instance how we 
stood at this time, which I may call the zenith 
of our commercial prosperity, a friend of mine 
was offered no less than five hundred pounds if 
he could by any means induce one or other of 
our partners to become directors in a new joint- 
stock concern :—palpable swindle. Nor was our 
reputation for wealth less widely spread upon the 
Continent. I happened about this time to go over 
to Germany for my autumn holiday. By some 
mistake or other, my luggage was sent from 
Strasburg direct on to Trieste, instead of being 
given over to me at Vienna, where I intended 
remaining a few days. In my portmanteau was 
my desk, and in my desk were my letter of credit 
and circular notes, so that, except a few napo- 
leons I happened to have in my pocket, I was 

enniless in a town where I was an utter stranger. 

went into the first private bank I came across, 
and, asking to see one of the partners, told him 
who I was, and requested him to telegraph to 
London, and ask his correspondent there to in- 
quire of our firm whether he could on my order 
advance me fifty or sixty pounds which I wanted 
to pay my way until id could get my baggage 
back again. But the moment I mentioned the 
name of our firm, and showed by my passport 
and letters that I was really the Mr. Watson 
who was a partner in that house, the banker 
offered me any sum of money I liked to ask for, 
and placed himself entirely at my disposal, add- 
ing to his civility and kindness by asking me 
to dine with him, and go to his box at the 
Opera afterwards. . 

To make our business affairs all the more 
secure, both Mr. Velardi and myself left off in 
agreat measure speculating in shares and stocks. 
It is true that wherever we had an interest in a 
really “good thing,” we kept what we had pur- 
chased or obtained. But we left off buying or > 
plying for shares in new concerns, and resolutely 
declined very many offers that were made us of 
putting us upon the direction of “ first-rate” com- 
panies. Mr. Velardi continued a director of the 
Onyx Bank, and took a very active part in the 
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management of that establishment, which gave 
us almost unlimited facilities in the way of dis- 
count. What we found we could not do in the 
Onyx, I managed to do with the Joint Dis- 
count Company, at whose board I had a seat; 
so that, by one means or other, we always 
managed to “melt” either our own paper, or 
that which was sent us to discount on com- 
mission. 

It would have been well for us if we had 
stuck entirely to our own business and bills. 
‘Unfortunately, a very tempting—and, had the 
times gone right, a very lucrative — busi- 
ness was thrown in our way. There are in 
London a vast number of small Greek firms, 
commission agents, and other individuals, who 
attempt to do in a small way what I have 
dened in a former chapter* that we did 
on a large scale with foreign and other bills. 
The great difficulty with these men is to know 
where to discount the paper that is remitted 
them from abroad, and if it were not for the 
wealthier firms of their own countrymen they 
would find it an utter impossibility in Lon- 
don. They manage to melt their paper by 
taking it to one of the better known Greek 
firms, who—‘“ for @ consideration’ — indorse 
it, and pass it into their bankers with their 
own bills, making over the proceeds to those 
who give them the paper to discount. The 
commission charged is generally very high, 
often as much as nine or ten per cent for 
three months, being at the rate of from thirty 
to forty per cent per annum. Of course the 
risk incurred by the larger houses is proportion- 
ably great. If all go well, one set of bills is 
provided for by fresh bills being drawn, and the 
wheel is thus kept rolling on. But should there 
be a hitch anywhere, and one bill not be met, or 
should a commercial crisis come on, and bills of 
all kinds be difficult—sometimes impossible—to 
discount, not only does the party who is dis- 
counting fall, but in all probability he drags 
down with him half a dozen firms even weaker 
than himself, and injures most materially the 
larger firm that have discounted for him, often 
ruining it irretrievably. 

At the time we embarked in this dangerous 
business, the English commercial world appeared 
to be suffering from a superabundance of money. 
Men were everywhere looking right and left to 
find out how their funds had best be employed. 
But, for those who did not enjoy good credit in the 
City, the difficulty of obtaining money was great, 
as, in fact, it always is more or less. To those 
who, like ourselves, had facilities of obtaining 
money, the rates of discount were not more than 
four per cent, whereas, to strugglers in the sea of 
commerce, nothing less than eight or ten was 
charged, and those who were quite unknown in 
London had to pay as much as fourteen and 
sixteen. But with all this there was money 
to be made in London, and where money is to 
be made, men of the Greek nation will always 





* See Going into Business, page 378 of the pre- 
sent volume. 





be found. There were then, as ever, a host of 
small Greeks in London, anxious to profit by the 
various kinds of commerce which they, of all 
people, understand well. After the manner 
of their nation, their capital was chiefly in bills. 
To draw bills was easy enough, and to accept 
them not more difficult ; the question was where 
and how to discount them. Actuated partly by 
a desire of gain, and partly by a wish to be a 
great man in the eyes of his poorer fellow- 
countrymen, Mr. Velardi, in an evil hour, began 
to discount some of these bills, and to pass them 
in with our indorsement to the Onyx Bank. The 
profits on these transactions are great, but the 
risk is greater. For a long time all went well, 
but gradually the number of these bills increased 
upon us so quickly that we had to send them to 
Liverpool, Marseilles—anywhere—wherever we 
thought they could be discounted. Nor is this 
kind of business one in which those engaged in it 
can pull up at any moment they please. The bill 
for two or three hundred pounds drawn by an 
unknown man in London upona myth in Trieste, 
is certain not to be met at maturity unless funds 
for that purpose be remitted in time. To provide 
such funds the same party must discount another 
bill, and if you who have melted the first for 
him don’t now do the needful, it is pretty cer- 
tain, not only that the bill will be returned upon 
your hands, but also that two or three other 
small bill-drawers and acceptors, whose names 
are most probably written upon stamped paper 
which you have indorsed, will also come to 
grief. 

In the mercantile world there starts up from 
time to time a crisis or panic, which sets all 
calculations and commercia! rules at defiance. It 
may be set down as a rule that every ten years 
one of these fevers occur in the money market. 
While they last, few, if any, even of the largest 
houses, are safe, unless their speculations have 
been conducted very prudently. We had been 
about two years in the full enjoyment of our 
greatly increased credit and reputation, when the 
first clouds began to show themselves in the 
horizon of trade. The first thing that caused us 
annoyance was the failure of some of the in- 
dividuals whose bills we had discounted, and had 
passed on to the Onyx Bank, or to the Discount 
Company. This paper had of course to be taken 
up at once, in order to save our own credit ; 
it was of no use renewing the bills, for day by 
day the facilities for discounting grew less and 
less all over London, as well as on the Continent. 
For a time we kept on bravely, living upon the 
reputation of our former credit, which was not 
yet a thing of the past. But wiien really good 
houses in the City began to fall, and when the 
money article of the morning papers contained 
every morning a list of four or five firms whose 
bills had been returned on the previous day, even 
Mr. Velardi began to get anxious, and try whether 
it were not possible for us to save our reputation, 
and weather the storm. 

There was another circumstance which helped 
greatly to injure us at this time. In the Levant 
trade, and generally throughout the Mediter- 
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ranean, it is customary for firms in London, 
Paris, and Marseilles, to grant open credits to 
such of their correspondents as ship produce to 
them on commission. Thus in our house, in 
order to obtain shipment of produce from 
Smyrna, Alexandria, and Odessa, we gave our 
correspondents—or rather our constituents, 
being the small native firms for whom we did 
business in London—leave to draw bills upon 
us at three months’ date, the only stipulation 
being that these bills must be covered by other 
remittances before arriving at maturity. The 
system is most unbusiness-like, and extremely 
dangerous, inasmuch as the firm that accepts 
these drafts is not covered in any way at the 
time of doing so; and, as a matter of course, 
whether the remittances come or not at the 
proper time, the bills that have been accepted 
must be met when due. With purely English 
firms this custom has never prevailed ; but with 
all foreign houses it is very common, owing to the 
great competition existing to obtain shipments 
of produce on commission. So wel] aware of the 
existing competition are all the native Greek, 
Egyptian, and other small firms in the Levant, 
that if their custom be worth having, they will 
not ship to any house that does not consent to 
grant them what is called a banking credit 
for three, four, or five, thousand pounds at a 
time. 

We did business with several of these native 
Eastern firms, all of which we were obliged to 
grant open credits of various amounts. The, 
object the native merchants of the Levant have 
in obtaining these credits, is, partly to try and 
make a profit by the rates of exchange, but 
chiefly to be able to raise money whenever 
they need it for the purposes of trade, by 
selling the bills drawn upon Europe. As 
almost all the native trading community is en- 
gaged in this bill-drawing and dealing, and, as 
each in their turn require remittances on Europe, 
these bills of exchange find a ready sale, pro- 
vided the credit of the drawer be tolerably 
good, and the drawee known to be a pretty safe 

rm. 

Having formed a very extensive connexion at 
Smyrna and other places with small native firms 
that shipped produce to us for sale on commis- 
sion, we liad granted a number of these banking 
credits, as they are called, none of which were 
very large, but which taken together made up a 
very considerable sum. At the time of the 
crisis coming on, we could not have had less 
than three hundred and twenty or five-and- 





twenty thousand pounds of bills for which 


we were under acceptance, and which we should 
have to meet before long. As time went 
on, some remittances to cover these arrived in 
due course, others did not arrive, and many 
of those which came to hand were upon houses 
that had either already failed, or were on the eve 
of bankruptcy. In some instances the bills were 
perfectly good when they arrived in our hands, 
they were duly accepted by the firms on which 
they were drawn, and were then accepted and 
passed on to our bankers; but, just before they 


were due, the acceptors declared themselves © 


under the necessity of suspending payment, and 
as we had discounted them with the bank, we 
had to make them good at once. 

To pay out money freely, and receive little or 
none, would soon bring the bottom of the longest 
one to light. To save exposure, and in daily 
hopes that things would mend, we held on as 
long as we could, but all to no purpose. The 
inevitable day came at last The board of the 
Onyx Bank began to look very shyly at my 
partner, and the directors of the Discount 
Company regarded me with but little affection ; 
for rumours had gone abroad respecting the 
vast amount of our liabilities, which, though 
startling enough, fell short of the truth. 
The rates of discount grew higher and higher 
in the City, until at last both the joint-stock 
banks and the discount houses refused to take 
any save the most undoubted paper, and very 
little of that. Our credit fell so low, that 
although we were able, by discounting at ruinous 
rates, for a short time to stave off the evil hour, 
it came at last, and the monetary article of the 
Times contained the announcement that “ the 
bills of Messrs. Velardi, Watson, and Co., were 
returned yesterday.” Also, that “the liabilities 
of this firm are said to amount to three-quarters 
ofamillion; the assets will depend chiefly upon 
how certain bills now running are met by various 
firms connected with the Levant trade, in which 
the house that has just stopped was largely 
engaged. The books have been placed in the 
hands of the well-known accountants, Messrs. 
Blank, Blank, and Co.” 
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